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| FOR 


Washington’: Birthday, Feb. 22 
Lincoln’s Birthday, Feb. 12 


Nothing more angronsiate for exercises on these days than 
this flag or these pictures. 


~>m This Big Flag 


FREE 


to 


any teacher 





We have furnished more than 10,000 
schools with these beautiful flags free 





No school is really a School without a flag in sight. 

Every separate room should have its own to be complete. 

There is no reason why you should not have one, for you can 
now get the finest kind of a flag absolutely free, 


Here is the way:— 


First, tell your pupils that, without spending a penny, they can help you get a beautiful flag for their room or school. 


All will be eager for it. 


you will simply divide among them 35 


only 10 cents each. 


they bring you the money. 


All will be anxious to know how they can do this wonderful thing for you. 
emblematic flag buttons in the beautiful national colors. 
Friends and relatives will be glad to buy them for shirt waist sets or coat lapel ornaments. 
will think them really artistic and worth far more than a dime. 


3D 


Then, explain that 
These they are to sell at 
Everyone 


In a few minutes each child can do his or her part, and the next day 


That is all they do and almost before they expect it the big flag has arrived as from a fairy godmother. 


You see your pupils will do the little work required. 


So don’t delay a day. Write us now. 


Don’t send any money. 


All you do is send for the buttons and return the money to us. 
We will mail the buttons postpaid. 


_ The same day the proceeds reach us we will ship you, all charges prepaid, the fine big flag, 5x8 feet, all bunting, 48 stars not 
painted but sewed on both sides, sewed stripes,—the kind of flag the Government uses, the kind that stands the weather, the 


kind that is made to use anywhere, any time, indoors or out. 


from $4 to $s. 
Fill out the coupon and send it now. 


You risk not a penny. 


Guaranteed not to 


fade. 


The same flag that sells at retail 


We guarantee to please you in every detail. 





We have thousands of Ietters like these. 


We received our flag and are delighted with it. The 
pupils are very proud of it and never tire of telling people 
they helped get the flag. Your plan is certainly a fine 
one and no school ought to have to go without a flag 
when they once hear of your plan. My pupils and I 
will certainly recommend it. 

Mase Bates, Burt, lowa. 

We received our flag some time ago and are delighted 
with it. It is far better than we had hoped for. Thank- 
ing you very much, we are the teacher and pupils of the 
school in District No. 11, Bethany. 

Eva H. Boyce, Linden, N. Y. 


The flag was duly received and in good condition. 
The pupils were almost wild when they saw it. They 
certainly are well pleased with it, and as teacher of the 
school I wish to extend to you the thanks and gratitude 
of the pupils and the patrons. Wishing you abundant 
success in your work, I remain 

G. Ricnarp Hitiecass, Richland Center, Pa. 

Received the picture yesterday and in behalf of my 
pupils wish to express our gratitude. It improves 
greatly the monotony of the bare walls of my school- 
room. ANNA Larson, Cooperstown, N. D. 


Received buttons promptly on Monday. Gave them 
to the children Monday noon and by one o'clock they 
had disposed of them. The children working for the 
flag makes it more appreciated and fills them with joy. 

Mazie F. Warp, Cold Springs-on-Hudson, N.Y, 

Have received the flag and am delighted with your 
plan. Shall certainly recommend it to my fellow 
teachers. Emma La Jackson, Pioneer, La. 


Received the picture of Washington in good order in 
due time. The scholars took great delight in selling 
the buttons and had most of them sold by the second 
morning. The picture is entirely satisfactory. 

FLoyn D. Looker, Sedalia, O. 

The flag came March 6th and was all you reptesented 
it to be. It is certainly beautiful and just what more 
schools should have. Wishing you success fn your 
good work, I am, 

Outve Wivxrietp, Mason, Mich. 


Flag is received and O. K. and your plan is such 
that every school should see ** Old Glory’ floating above 
their house. Emma Heim, Mayfield, Ky. 

Enclosed find money order for which please send me 
the flag. This makes three flags that I have ‘secured 
rom you. It goes without saying I am satisfied with 
your plan and method of doing business, and the flags 
are certainly all right. 

G. W. Harpercer, Jackson, O. 


Received the flag you sent and the children are de- 
lighted with it and I am pleased with it myself, 
: Evxa Suirey, Findlay, O. 
Received the flag all O. K. and we all think it cer- 
tainly isa dandy. We never once thought it would be 
such a beauty. 
RutH Meyers, Chenowith, Wash. 
We received the flag and are indeed pleased with it 
and we thank you very much for the way to getit. The 
flag is now waving over our school-house and every- 
body is proud of it. ANNA Opstep, Allamuchy, N. J. 


Read them. 


Our United States Flag arrived last Saturday in ex- 
cellent shape. Can say it is the best stitched flag I 
have ever seen. It is certainly a fine flag for so little 
work. I can cheerfully and heartily recommend your 
flag to any school or residence desiring an excellent 
large sized beautiful flag. It can be used outdoors 
as well as indoors and there is no danger of fading. 
I certainly will do all I can for a company having such 
a great aim. Bernarp C, Coccan, 

Principal oj Shipple’s School, Big Rapids, Mich. 

Have received our picture and are well pleased with 
it and consider our efforts to secure it well repaid. 
Will recommend you all in my power. 

A. Gertruve C. DaALey, Assonet, Mass. 


Your picture of Lincoln received and I wish to thank 
you very heartily, on behalf of our school. It is cer- 
tainly fine and I shall be glad to recommend your plan. 

ErHet MINNARD, Irving, Mich. 

The flag is received and please accept our sincere 
thanks for the same. It is even more beautiful than we 
expected. Some of the pupils clapped their hands and 
said, “ Hurrah for our flag,” as I unrolled the package. 

Apam P. Frey, Jordan, Pa. 


Received the flag Monday and am pleased to say it is 
even better than I had dared to anticipate. Shall recom- 
mend your plan to my fellow teachers as I think it is a 
fine way to obtain a new flag free, for selling the but- 
tons is only a trifle. Thanking you in behalf of my 
pupils I am, 

Maset C. Sampson, West Duxbury, Mass. 





Washington and Liuncoin 
Beautiful RPictures FRESE: 


If you already have a good flag, the next addition to your room or school hall should be pictures of the patriots, 


ORDER 
PLAGCO., 
107 Meridian St., 
| Anderson, Indiana. 
GENTLEMEN :-Send 
me postpaid 35 Flag, 
Washington, Lincoln But- 
tons. (Cross out the kind 
you don’t want]. As soon as 
sold I will remit you $3.50 and 
you are to send me, all charges 
prepaid 


the free 


{State whether 
i picture 


picture of 
coln). 


you want 
Washington or 


flag, 
of “fin. 





Washington and Lincoln. 
You can get either free with just a little effort on the part of your pupils 
The plan is the same as for the free flag. 
Simply have the pupils sell 35 buttons of the flag design as described above, or of Washington or Lincoln. 
Send the money to us and we will immediately ship you, all charges prepaid, the picture you want, 

20 x 24 inches, in life-like photo colors, and with neat solid black two-inch oak frame —a picture 

that you will be proud to hang on your wall. 

One of these offers should interest you right now. 


Show your progressiveness. 


and without a particle of trouble to yourself. 


Make your principal and trustees keep you in mind. 
Tell us the kind of buttons you want and get the great free flag or picture that 
will make your room the talk of the school. 
Teachers who have taken advantage of this plan are now making extra money 


writing a few letters for us to other teachers. 


| 


You can do the same. 
Mail this Coupon TODAY. 


MAIL ORDER FLAG COMPANY, 


107 Meridian Street, 


Anderson, Indiana, 
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Co-operative 


Research in 


ARITHMETIC 


If you will undertake the measure- 
ment of the changes produced in your 
classes by a half-year’s work in Arith- 
metic, I will supply at cost standard 
tests, printed instructions, special rec- 
ords sheets, and a definite problem. 

You secure experience with 
modern experimental and sta- 
tistical methods, a knowledge of 
just what you are accomplishing, and 
a reliable comparison of your results 
with those of other teachers. I get 
data bearing upon an important gen- 
eral problem —Standard Growths. 


Send 4 cents for sample tests and full 
particulars 


S. A. COURTIS 
441 John R. St., Detroit, Mich. 





Order Washington, Lincoln and Longfellow pictures for February NOW. 


With the colored Bird pictures, interest your pupils in 
Bird Study. 


The Perry Pictures 
One Cent Each 


Send three two-cent stamps for Catalogue of 1000 mini- 
ature illustrations, two pictures and a colored Bird picture. 


HALF CENT SIZE, 3x 34. EXTRA SIZE, 10x 12. 
Seven cents each for 5 or more. 15 for $1.00. 


BIRD PICTURES IN NATURAL COLORS, 7 
Two cents each for 13 or more. 


LARGE PICTURES FOR FRAMING, 22x 28 inches, 
including margin. 75 cents each; 8 for $5.50. 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY 
BOX 1, MALDEN, MASS. 


This is the Season to Secure a 


FREE SCHOOL LIBRARY 


For Use Throughout the Year 


for 25 or more. Size 54x8 
2200 subjects from which to choose 


x9. 


One Cent Pictures are 1 to 25 times the size of “ Baby 
Stuart.” 





6} It will not cost you nor your pupils anything —and they will enjoy the undertaking. 


Don’t put it off. It will come easy. Do it NOW. 
Just send us a postal for 100 Hawthorne Library Certificates (free) and full 
information. 


WE SEND THE CERTIFICATES FREE 
REISER cot to codec 6 Maury. Lise than 1 por cant of thos 


who endeavor to secure a library by our method are unsuccessful. 
Address for Circulars and Certificates. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 








BOSTON 








Teachers’ 


Capital. 
Agents, or 





SEE WASHINGTON 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 2Z, 1911 
Round Trip Fares--$15, $14, $12 


From NEW YORK, according to hotel selected. Proportionate 
Rates from Other Points. 


penses. Visiting All the Principal Points of Interest at the National 
Full information and tickets may be obtained of Ticket 


RODNEY MACDONOUGH, District Passenger Agent 
No. 5 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


Christmas Holiday Tour 


Three Day Trip. All Necessary Ex- 
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JUST PUBLISHED 





The object of this little volume is to lead 
children of the second and third grades into 
the habit of speaking and writing the English 
language correctly. To accomplish this, the 
author has prepared a drill book which 
emphasizes the reproduction of many of the 
short stories current in our literature, and also 
introduces practice exercises to familiarize 
the pupils with correct forms. Beginning with 
simple, graduated exercises they are continued 
till a general principle is inductively reached. 


SERL’S PRIMARY LANGUAGE LESSONS 


By EMMA SERL, Teacher, Normal Training Department, Kansas City, Mo. 
35 cents 





Attention, through practice, is given to 
troublesome verb-forms. Many of the lessons 
are designed to awaken and sustain the child’s 
interest in natural objects, and to put him 
in sympathetic relations with living things. 
The author has written from the standpoint 
of the child, and in language that the child 
can readily comprehend. ‘The book, too, is 
so unconventional that the Suggestions to 
Teachers, which follow, are all that is necessary 
to guide the novice in the successful use of it. 





NEW YORK 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO 








FOR SECOND-YEAR READING 


TOMMY TINKER’S BOOK 
(Published Sept. 9, 1911) 40 cents, 
POLLY AND DOLLY 
(Published Sept., 1910) 40 cents. 
BOY BLUE AND HIS 
FRIENDS 
(An established favorite) 40 cents. 


All three by Mary Frances Blais- 
dell. All three in large type and fully 
illustrated. 


FOR THIRD-YEAR 
READING 


1 OLD MOTHER WEST WIND 


Burgess. 45 cents. 


FANCIFUL FLOWER TALES 


Bigham. 50 cents. 


MERRY ANIMAL TALES 





Specimen illustration from / 
“Tommy Tinker’s Pook ” Bigham. 50 cents. 


LITTLE PEOPLE EVERYWHERE 


By Etta Blaisdell McDonald, author of the “Child Life Readers,” and Julia 
Dalrymple, author of “Little Me Too,” etc. Illustrated with colored plates 
and full- pictures. Each volume, 60 cents; to schools, 40 cents; postage, 7 
cents. Phe following volumes are ready:— 

KATHLEEN IN IRELAND UME SAN IN JAPAN 
BETTY IN CANADA FRITZ IN GERMANY 
MANUEL IN MEXICO RAFAEL IN ITALY 
GERDA IN SWEDEN BORIS IN RUSSIA 


MARTA IN HOLLAND HASSAN IN EGYPT 


THE WIDE-AWAKE READERS 


Primer, First, Second and Third Readers; 30, 30, 35 and 40 cents. 
The Primary Series which is the best and awakens the keenest child 
interest. It has the largest amount of material and is used as a basal series or 
an “expression series” to accompany any phonetic 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. fy 'so'Wabun hve Cnicage 





SONGS AND GAMES FOR LITTLE ONES 


FOR 
KINDERGARTEN, SCHOOL AND HOME 


New Edition, Revised and Enlarged 
By Gertrude Walker and Harriet S. Jenks 
Price, Cloth, $2.00, postpaid. 

Probably no volume of the kind published ever met with a 
warmer reception from kindergarten teachers everywhere than 
this complete and excellent collection of songs and games for 
little children. ‘The book has run through many editions, and 
in thousands of the best kindergartens of the country is regarded 
as the authoritative work in the field it covers. 

The songs included were gathered from many sources, and 
rare judgment and good taste are shown in their selection. 

The contents are divided into twelve divisions, and full 
directions for the action of each song is given. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY 
ROOM 80 —-150 TREMONT STREET —_ BOSTON, MASS. 














LANGUAGE GAMES 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 
By MYRA KING 


Price, 50 cents 


It gives me special pleasure to commend the book, “‘ Language 
Games’’— a method of using play for establishing correct habits 
of speech in primary grades. 

I have seen the actual working out of the method in the school- 
room, and approve it highly. I have, also, talked with the 
teachers, and they say the suggestions are helpful. 

Every primary grade should have a copy, every grade teacher 
should find the suggestions very valuable. 

J. B. Montux, Deputy Supt. Schools 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago San Francisco 
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NuMBER I 


Social Relations of Boys and 


Girls 


M. V. O’SHEA, University of Wisconsin 


P to the age of seven years, or thereabouts, boys and 
girls think of one another simply as playmates, or, 
perhaps, as competitors or rivals for the same favors. 
A boy of this age will speak in a commendatory way 

of a girl of his acquaintance if she can take a part in a game, 
if she is ready and resourceful in the enterprises in which chil- 
dren are interested. But if she is too “tender”; if she 
becomes easily frightened; or if she cannot run fast or dodge 
skilfully, he is apt to ignore her, or say uncomplimentary 
things about her. Recently I have been listening to J. 
talk about the girls in his grade at school. What he has to 
say about them is much the same in principle as what other 
boys of his age say of the girls in their “‘set.” 

He always sniffs at the mention of M’s name. He calls 
her a “cry-baby,” or a “milk-baby,” or a “’fraid-cat,” or 
a “‘tittle-tattle.” His whole feeling about her is summed up 
in the phrase, ‘She is no good.” She does well in school, 
and. enjoys the friendship of her teachers; but she does not 
like the’rough ways of boys. They delight in plaguing her, 
by telling her they are going to run over her when she is on the 
walk in front of them. They are quite expert in teasing her, 
so she is not at all happy in their company. The boys do not 
seem to consider her sex at all. They have no chivalric feeling 
for her. They simply do not care for her, because she cannot 
participate freely in the games and plays which interest them. 
Really, she tends to break up any game she gets into, since 
she generally wants the boys to play in a less vigorous way 
than they wish to. Then, she really cannot hold her own in 
a lively game; and, as they say, “they have no time for her.” 

J. has a somewhat similar feeling for another girl in his 
room who cries on the slightest provocation. He has done 
his part to encourage this peculiarity in her, although one 
cannot make him acknowledge that he has been mean in his 
treatment of her. He feels that she ought to be tantalized 
because of her “silly,” “whimpering” ways. Some of the 
adults who know the girl sympathize with her, for they easily 
see that she is not in a good nervous condition. These adults 
take particular pains not to annoy her or frighten her in any 
way. But it is just the reverse with the boys in J.’s class. 
They do not seem to show any compassionate feeling for 
such a girl; and of course they would not manifest it for a 
boy either who possessed her characteristics. 

There is another girl in J.’s room at school who possesses 
certain traits almost diametrically opposite to those of the 
first two girls mentioned. She isa “‘tomboy.” She can run 
as fast as any of the boys; and she really “bosses them 
around.” She will not give in to them in an argument or 
contest on any occasion. She can talk as loud as they can, 
and can use as dynamic expressions as they do. She is good 
at all sorts of games; and she really has a boy’s traits with 
respect to physical skill and endurance, But she gets on 
J.’s nerves. While he likes a girl who can play the game, 
and not whimper as M. does, when things do not go to please 
her, at the same time he cannot endure one who is as much of 

a boy as he is himself, and especially one who will play the 
role of a boy. So he has uncomplimentary things to say 
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about this latter girl too. He says: “She thinks she knows 
everything;” ‘She wants to ‘lord it over everybody’;” “She 
thinks she is the ‘whole shooting match’;” and he has com- 
mand of a very choice lot of expressive figures of speech de- 
signed to convey the idea that she feels she can do better 
than the rest of them in whatever she undertakes, and she 
intends to be at the head of things. 

There are still other girls in J.’s room who come in between 
the extremes mentioned above. They can play games fairly 
well, and they do not break up the group when they play to- 
gether because they object to the rough ways of the boys. 
They do not “tell tales after school,” and so the boys feel they 
can be trusted to be loyal to the group. This is not at all true 
of the first girls described. But while the boys in J.’s group 
do frequently play with some of the girls who can harmonize 
with the group quite well, nevertheless they would rather 
play by themselves. They do not spontaneously choose to 
take the girls into their games. It is only when they need 
them to fill out a game that they invite them. They hardly 
ever go over to join the girl groups; they always bring the 
girls into games which they initiate themselves. 

Follow these boys along until they reach the age of fifteen, 
and you will find that they assume an altogether different 
attitude toward the girls of their acquaintance. The latter 
are no longer regarded simply from the standpoint of their 
resourcefulness and courage in play. A particular girl will 
not now be selected or discarded on the basis of her capacity 
to endure rough treatment without whimpering. Since the 
age of seven the boys have gone on developing their team 
spirit, and perfecting themselves on the side of games and 
plays. On the other hand, the girls, as they have developed, 
have taken less and less interest in games. They have not 
to any great extent developed the team spirit. They are not 
greatly interested in competitive games as the boys are. As 
they have grown up they have become constantly more per- 
sonal and individual in their feelings and activities, while the 
boys have developed the group instinct even more fully. A 
boy of fifteen would not expect a girl to be a good associate or 
competitor in games. If he would play with her at all it 
would be to amuse her rather than to exercise his own ability 
and powers in an interesting way. 

What is the relation of the boy to the girl at this time? 
Purely a sentimental one. He is interested in girls now for 
their personal characteristics, for their appearance, and their 
liveliness and “classy” manner. The girl is not chosen 
primarily for her intellectual or ethical qualities. However, 
if she offends against the conventions markedly, she may not 
attract the boy strongly, though this is not always the case. 
If she is very conventional she certainly will not interest the 
typical boy. The point to be impressed is that the girl at- 
tracts primarily because of outward characteristics. The 
boy will show favors to the “pretty” girl, whereas he may 
neglect altogether one of plain features and general appear- 
ance, but who is intellectually and socially superior to the 
“handsome” one. 

What qualities in the boy will attract the girl at this time? 
A “good” scholarly boy usually makes very little impression 
upon her. It is the boy on the football team or on some other 
athletic team who appeals to her imagination. She likes the 
hero-type of boy, one who is physically vigorous and dynamic. 
A quiet, studious fellow is not spectacular enough evidently 
to win her regard. She is not drawn toward the latter type; 
but she is attracted by the other fellow, though he may be a 
dullard in books, and he may be skating on thin ice ethically 
and morally. But he possesses certain marked masculine 
qualities which make a strong appeal to the typical girl. 

The vital thing in any school in which there are boys and 
girls from twelve up to sixteen or seventeen, is to get the 
leaders among them into sympathy with -the spirit of the 
school. A girl who strongly attracts boys can raise Cain in 
a school if she sets herself against the teacher’s authority. 


She can get the boys on her side in every contest, and she can" 


stir them up without ever asking them so to do to make life 
a burden to the teacher. To a less extent, but yet to a degree, 
the hero among the boys can turn the sympathy of the school 
against the teacher if he so tries. It will always be a hard role 
for the teacher if he cannot get the most attractive girl and 
the most vigorous and dynamic boy to be his friends, or at 
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least to work in harmony with him. It is impossible for a 
teacher to hold out for a long period against the sentiment 
of his school. In the end the group will triumph if it is fairly 
well unified, and if it takes every opportunity to hector the 
teacher and oppose his authority, even though these acts 
are not performed in such an open way that the ring-leaders 
can be punished. Most disobedience in the school-room is 
so subtle that appropriate penalties cannot be meted out for 
it. It is rather an attitude than overt action, and this makes 
it difficult to handle. But if the teacher can get those who 
establish sentiment in accord with the school, the problem 
of discipline will be a comparatively simple one. 

‘In a succeeding article, I shall have something to say re- 
garding other relations between boys and girls which are of 


great importance, it seems to me, in present-day American 
schools. 


Avenues of Approach 


Mary ELLEeRTON 


AVE you ever stood outside the cupola of the 
Capitol at Washington, and seen the wide avenues 


that radiate, like the spokes of a wheel, from the 

Capitol, which is the hub? And did you reverse 
the experience, as I did, by riding out into the suburbs of 
the city, and from that point of view, look up the long 
avenue to that majestic building on the horizon? 
. Some children’s hearts are as happily situated as the Capitol 
at Washington. There are many avenues of approach; the 
teacher has but to find one, and then “follow her nose,” as 
the saying goes. Of course it is not always easy to find the 
way at first, and I suppose that we have all made the mistake 
of thinking that we have been bright enough to find out the 
only way of reaching that particular child, but once having 
arrived at the child’s heart, we find, that, like the Capitol, 
there were many avenues of approach, all fair, broad, and 
straight. How much easier it is to see those broad avenues 
from.your point of view at the center of things! How hard it 
was to find even one means of approach when you were in 
the outskirts! 

Now the avenues that lead to the Capitol are all properly 
named and labelled; and more than that, your Baedecker 
will tell you just how to reach each one. You have but to 
study your map. 

Psychology is the teacher’s Baedecker. Wise men of all 
ages have studied the child mind, and have set down many 
good rules for us to follow if we would travel to the heart of 
things. They have named many of the roads leading to the 
heart of a child, and their maps and guides are of great ser- 
vice. By all means try all the maps, all the guides, all the 
rules you wish, if, by that means, you finally arrive at the 
child’s heart. Bur— once having arrived there, don’t put 
on your glasses and continue to pore over your psychology. 
Just sit down and look about you, and humbly listen and 
learn. A little child will lead you over roads that are not 
named on the maps, he will show you paths no foot but his 
own has trod. Think of what a rare privilege it is to have 
such a guide! And yet it is the privilege of every teacher 
of little children. 

But there is another chapter to my story. One day last 
summer I visited Hampton Court. Among other interesting 
things I was shown the Maze. Then I had quite a different 
experience in trying to find a way to the center of things. 
My friends told me all about it before I went in, one even 
tried to explain just how to do it, but do you think that helped 
me? Nota bit of it! I just had to try one way after another 
until I found the right one, and proudly joined the merr~ 
party in the center. 

Now some children’s hearts are situated at the center of a 
most bewildering maze. If you wish to reach the heart of 
such a one you will have to bring your wits to bear on the 
problem. And you will need something beside wits, too. 
You will need courage, patience, tact, and a long-suffering, 
understanding heart. But baffled az you often may be, 
don’t give up! There is a way, you have only to seek, and 
keep on seeking, and you will find it. And once you have 
found the shy little heart, you will never regret your efforts. 
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The chances are that not many have taken the trouble 
to travel by that devious road, and so the lone traveller will 
be made all the more welcome. I know, because I have 
tried it. There came into my class one year, a little girl, 
eight years old, whom we may call Sally. Sally had not 
been in the roomone hour, before I realized that she had 
brought trouble,with her. I watched her closely, and decided 
that I must reach Sally, the real heart of Sally, and that right 
promptly. For two months I tried to reach the heart of Sally, 
but was beaten back at every turn. I flattered myself that I 
knew many of the roads that lead to children’s hearts. I 
had studied my books faithfully,.and learned much from 
my children, but Sally was a new experience for me. None 
of the little things which appealed to the other children, ap- 
pealed to her. She did not care for my commendation, no 
punishment seemed to touch her. She never tried for the 
little rewards I made possible for the workers, and not even 
when I took special pains to celebrate her birthday, did it 
seem to please her. I visited her home and found there con- 
ditions that made me all the more discouraged. Sally was 
an only child, her parents idolized her. I could expect no 
help from them. But from my visit to Sally’s home I returned 
with a new idea. 

“Sally has been petted, spoiled, and noticed in some way 
ever since she was a baby,’ I said. ‘I am making the same 
mistake, only in a different line. I shall take no more notice 
of her.” And I kept my word. For two weeks I studied 
how to avoid taking notice of Sally, and it was much harder 
than I had thought. But somehow I managed it. Sally 
watched me with her unchildlike eyes, and ‘did her best 
to try my patience. Even the notice of adverse criticism was 
sweeter to her than no notice at all. Whether my new 
tactics really had any effect I cannot tell, for the real approach 
to the heart of Sally came quite by accident. 

I was riding my wheel down the main street one windy day 
when my light skirt became entangled in the chain. For- 
tunately I was not thrown, but I was, nevertheless, in a sorry 
plight, for I could not disentangle myself. Looking up the 
street for aid, I saw Sally herself riding toward me. I was 
not much pleased. To my surprise, when she saw my predic- 
ament, Sally dismounted, opened the little tool-case which 
she carried, and in a few minutes had freed me from my 
tangle. I was very much surprised at her quickness and 
cleverness, and told her so. She flushed with pleasure. 
Another surprise for me! I left my wheel at the repairer’s 
and Sally and I walked home together. In that short walk 
I learned more of the real Sally than I had learned in all the 
months she had been with me. 

From that day I had no more trouble with Sally. For 
some inexplicable reason she determined to show me the best 
there wasin her. She became one of my most efficient pupils, 
not much as a scholar, perhaps, but a born organizer and 
leader. I missed her sorely when she left my room. 

I learned much from Sally. I am still learning, and the 
more I learn the less I find I really know. But I am willing 
to unlearn all my lessons if I may be retaught again by a little 
child. 





Story Telling in the Grades 
M. L. J. 


EACHERS have many varied experiences, and per- 
haps some of these experiences are common to all. 
We teachers study theory, and after a few years 
of practice, feel that we begin to understand how to 
conduct a recitation, But how many of us have conducted 
what we thought to be an almost perfect recitation, and felt 
that the topics had been fairly well mastered by each mem- 
ber of the class, and that the facts of the lesson had been so 
clinched that they would never be forgotten; then in a few 
days find it necessary to repeat and explain this same lesson. 
Another trying experience: When one has given, to the 
best of his ability, a thorough explanation of a subject, and 
at the end of said explanation, a child raises his hand and asks 

a question that has just been well answered. 
What is the trouble? It must be lack of comprehension, 

&@ poor memory, or inattention. 
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To those who cannot comprehend easily, we must give extra 
time and attention, and most of all, our patience. And how 
much it does take! More patience for this child, perhaps, 
than, for the bad boy. For those with the poor memory, a 
better memory must be cultivated. But what are we to do 
with the child who does not give proper attention? 

For these children we must summon patience again, and 
learn to command and hold the attention of the child. 

To begin with, a teacher must give individual attention to 
the class, and be master of the subject. Then begins the 
process of training the children to become good listeners. 
How can we do it? Concentration is one of the hardest 
things fora child tolearn. Up to the time that he has entered 
school his life is a life of sweet freedom. 

Story-telling may be called the connecting link between 
the nursery and the kindergarten; for does not every child 
love a story from the time it can begin to talk till it has 
finished the grades? 

And we need not stop here, for most people love stories of 
some kind all through their lives. It is said that “story- 
tellers were the first teachers” and that “far back in the 
morning twilights of the world, people began to tell stories.” 
There is such a bewildering lot of stories to select from, that 
naturally the question comes: “What stories shall I tell?” 

We should carefully select stories that are best suited to 
the child’s need at the various stages of his development — 
stories that will help to unfold and establish his ideas of 
right and wrong, and develop a sympathetic nature; stories 
that will help the child to see what beauty there is in moral 
and spiritual order. 

Beginning with the Mother Goose rhymes that the chil- 
dren love so well, there are even lessons of truth and principle 
that little children have to learn. For example: 


Tom, Tom, the Piper’s son, 

Stole a pig and away he run! 

The pig got loose, and he stole a goose, 
And Tom got put in the calaboose. 


The hero was punished — he had to run, he lost what he 
had stolen, and finally landed in jail, and even the smallest 
child will realize that that is just reward. 

Then in another: 


See-saw, Margery Daw, 
Harry shall have a new master, 
He shall have but a penny a day, 
Because he can’t work any faster. 


Even in the nursery you see we learned that we should be 
paid for as much as we are worth. (But we do not “a 


- realize what it means till we are grown and learn the f 


meaning of the “survival of the fittest.’’) 

After the nursery rhymes come the folk-lore, fables, and 
fairy tales; and each nation seems to have its own individual 
and characteristic collection. These are always among the 
children’s favorites, and many of these can be used in the 
grades. A suggestion might be made here, that we tell the 
folk-tales of our own country before those of other countries. 

The North American Indian and the Negro have given us 
many folk-tales that never fail to hold the children’s attention. 
Joel Chandler Harris has collected and given to us many 
of the negro stories; while Longfellow has most charmingly 
written of the Indians. 

In telling fables we should let the children have the pleasure 
of finding the moral themselves. They will find it without 
any explanation usually, and always enjoy the fables much 
more if they can explain the moral. 

Fairy stories never fail to interest children, and some one 
has said that “a fairy story is a heavenly story with an earthly 
meaning.” ‘It, will add greatly to the charm of the story if 
the story-teller can realize this fact, and really enter fairyland 
in spirit with the children. 

Then let us not forget the rue stories which seem even the 
best of all. The stories of Columbus in October; the Pil- 
grims and the first Thanksgiving in November; the shep- 
herds and Jesus in December; the Eskimos in January; 
the birthdays in February; and the stories of maple sugar 
and the study of the birds in the spring months. 

There are true stories for each month and the children will 
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enjoy them all; but we should not give too many stories, for 
a few well learned will be much better than a smattering of 
each. Teachers can find appropriate stories for all ages, and 
greatest care should be taken in selecting the stories, for in 
many of them the children will find a hero and unconsciously 
imitate the strong qualities of that hero. 

After we have taken time and thought for the selection of 
the stories we are to tell, the next question comes, ‘How can 
we tell them?” To begin with, the story-teller should see 
vivid mental pictures of the characters and the surroundings 
of the stories, that the settings be clearly described. If his 
mental picture of the story is dim and indistinct, the 
description will be the same way. 

The story must be well in mind before attempting to tell 
it; then if a part is forgotten the clear mental picture will 
help one t> go on with the story. Stories can be made more 
vivid to the children by dramatization; and children of all 
grades seem to like to dramatize stories. 

A high school teacher once said that the study of King 
Arthur and his gallant knights and the attempt to live the 
spirit and dramatize the story, transformed the children of 
the school. It brought kindness and courtesy that had 
never been known in her classes. 

Through caretully selected stories we can develop concen- 
tration, teach the children to become good listeners; help 
them to use better English; through dramatization develop 
originality and individuality; and, most of all, teach them the 
true principles of right living, and what the highest ideals of 
life really are. 
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The Chickadee 


KATHERINE CREIGHTON 


“‘ Chick-a-dee-dee-dee! Chick-a-dee-dee-dee!” 

“Who are you?” asked Jack. 

“Chickadee!” 

“‘Where are you?” asked Mary. 

“T’m up on a tree. Chick-a-dee-adee-adee!” 

“T like your black cap,” said Jack. 

“‘Dee-dee-dee-dee! I am sometimes called Black Cap.” 

“Your cap comes right down to your eyes,” said Mary. 

“Fe-bee! Fe-bee!” 

“Your cap and your bib are black, and your cheeks are 
white,” said Mary. 

“‘Chick-a-dee-dee-dee! Chick-chick-a-dee-dee!”’ 

“Your breast is white, and your back, your wings, and 
your tail are gray,” said Mary. 

“‘ Chick-adee-adee-adee!”’ 

“What are you doing here in this cold winter weather?” 
asked Jack. 

““Dee-dee-dee-dee! I don’t mind the cold, and the wind, 
and the snow, so I always stay here in the cold winter weather. 
Dee-dee-dee-dee!”’ 

“T thought you went south with the bluebird and robin,” 
said Mary. 

“No, I never go south with the bluebird and robin. Chick- 
chick-a-dee-dee!”’ 

“Why didn’t you go down to the warm, sunny south with 
the bluebird and robin?” asked Jack. 

“I'd rather stay here with the Nuthatch and Downy. Fe- 
bee! Fe-bee! Chick-chick-a-dee-dee!” 

“But where do you live in this cold winter weather?” asked 
Mary 

“T live in the heart of a great oak tree, in a snug little nest, 
lined with moss, leaves, and feathers. Chick-a-dee-dee-dee!” 

“Are you never cold in your nest in the tree?” asked Jack. 

“T’ve a thick feather coat, and no matter how much the 
wind may blow, and the snow may fall, I’m safe and warm 
in my snug little nest in the great tall tree Chick-a-dee- 
dee-dee! Chick-chick-a-dee-dee!”’ 

“But the ground is all frozen and covered with snow, and 
the insects are gone, so what can you find to eat in this cold 
winter weather?” asked Mary. 

“In winter I get all my food from the trees. Chick-adee- 
adee, adee!”’ 

“But we don’t see any food on the trees,” said Mary and 

ack. 
J “There are thousands and thousands of insects’ eggs in the 
bark of trees, and I pick them out with my sharp little bill. 
Dee-dee-dee-dee! 

“‘Can’t you see how much good the chick-a-dees do when 
they eat up the eggs of the insects that eat up the ieaves of the 
trees?” 

“We work on the branches, and the Nuthatches work on 
the trunk. Chick-a-dee-dee-dee!” _ 

“You are brave little workers out here in the snow,” said 
Mary and Jack. “All winter long you are helping to save the 
trees from their enemies, and all winter long yo | are cheerful, 
and happy, and bright. 

“‘ Chick-a-dee-dee-dee! 
cold, or the snow. 

“‘ Chick-chick-a-dee-dee!”’ 

“Fe-bee! Fe-bee! Fe-bee!” 

“Dee-dee-dee-dee-dee-dee!” 

“‘Chick-adee-adee-dee!”’ 

“Chick-a-dee!” 


I don’t mind the wind, or the 
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The Chickadee’s Song 


Chick-a - dee - dee - dee! Chick-a - dee -dee - dee! I 





don’t care how cold the wea - ther may be! Chick -a - 
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Nature Study Excursions in the 
Primary Grades 


Fanny L. BALLou 


January 
When winter winds are piercing chill, 
And through the hawthorne blows the gale, 
With solemn feet I tread the hill 
That overbrows the lonely vale. 
O’er the bare upland and away, 
Through the long reach of desert woods, 
The embracing sunbeams chastely play, 
And gladden these deep solitudes. 
— Longfellow 
When nature excursions are taken on cold days, it is nec- 
essary to keep the children moving most of the time. If the 
weather is very cold, the children may be taken for a short, 
brisk walk and the nature lesson given in the school-room 
upon returning. Before going into the woods where the 
snow is deep, care must be taken that the children wear leggings 
and overshoes. In cases where it is impossible for parents 
of the children to provide these necessities, the Board of 
Education may be willing to do so. While the material for 
nature study may not be as rich in the winter as in the sum- 
mer, yet there is a certain inspiration in merely breathing the 
cold, fresh air. It gives the children a new zest and they go 
to their work with renewed vigor. The winter walks give 
excellent opportunity to constantly review the trees which 
have been studied. The children love to point them out 
and name them as they pass by. 


First Week 
Topic Winter Birds and their Food Supply. 

First Excursion. 

Topic A Visit to the Christmas Tree. 

It has been one or two weeks since the children have been 
in school. One of the first things they will want to know is 
how the birds liked the Christmas tree and whether they have 
eaten any of the food it held for them. Take a fresh supply 
of bird dainties with you, also one or two shovels. Un- 
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doubtedly, most, if not all, of the feast has been eaten and the 
children will be overjoyed. Shovel a clean place around the 
tree and scatter fresh grain. Place new pieces of bread, suet 
and meat on the tree. Perhaps some of the boys can make 
very simple feeding boxes for grain. Some very good exam- 
ples may be found in the Bird-Lore magazine for September 
and October, 1905. 

Assign to different children the weekly task of keeping 
the birds fed. Encourage daily feeding around the homes. 


Second Excursion. 
Topic The Blue-jay. 

No matter what birds come or go, the blue-jay is always 
with us and he adds much to the winter scenery. He has a 
rather bad reputation, but those who have really watched him 
carefully, say that he is not so very bad after all. The chil- 
dren love him for his bright colors and queer ways. 

It is not hard to find a blue-jay to observe and study. His 
sharp insistent cry gives him away. Notice the different 
shades of blue on his coat. The jet black bars on neck, wing 
and.tail are beautiful. Call attention to his sharp beak and 
long, pointed claws. These are adaptations for preparing 
his food — mostly nuts of different sorts. Perhaps you will 
be fortunate enough to watch him crack one. 

The blue-jay has two distinct notes. When he is angry 
he gives a short, sharp call which Mr. Ernest Thompson 
Seton describes as “Thief!” “‘Thief!” Sometimes when un- 
disturbed, and especially in the mating season, he has a short 
song of three syllables which sounds very much like “Eat- 
a-little.” 

Be sure the children know that this is the blue-jay and not 
the blue-bird. This will save much confusion in the Spring 
when the other birds come. 

ao 

Third Excursion. 

Topic The English Sparrow. 

To some it may seem a waste of time to have a lesson on 
this bird which so many people consider a pest. But he is 
a bright happy little fellow and some of his habits are very 
interestiig. 

Where there is one sparrow, there are sure to be several. 
Notice now they scoia and chatter and are busy every minute. 
Observe the differences between the male and the female. 
The female is smaller and wears a more modest dress. Point 
out the black bib and shoulder pieces of the male. 

Have children recall and tell of sparrow nests they have 
seen, and compare with nests of other birds. What do spar- 
rows eat? Where do they get their food? 

Tell the children the story of the sparrow and the feather, 
from “Sharp Eyes,” by John Burroughs. 


Second Week 
Topic Bunny Cotton-tail and his tracks in the snow. 

All Excursions. 

After a fresh snow-fall many rabbit tracks may be seen in 
the fields and woods. Take the children to a place where 
you are sure that tracks will be found. Probably, in the 
same woods will be found the tracks of squirrels, dogs and 
birds. Have the children notice the difference. Show which 
belong to Bunny Cotton-tail and have the children point out 
several others. Choose a “rabbit-road” which has been 
freshly made; have the children follow it. This is great fun, 
for the path turns and twists and frequently ends in a brush 
heap. Show the children which tracks are made with the 
front feet and which with the hind feet. By rare good fortune 
a rabbit may be found at the end of the trail. 


Do you see these funny tracks in the snow? 
Don’t you wonder what they are, where they go? 
I think a bunny rabbit white 

Has hopped across the snow last night. 

Oh, what funny little tracks in the snow! 


Each day notice the new tracks that are made. Observe 
how the tracks cross and recross. While walking along talk 
to the children about the Cotton-tail and his habits. Have 
them tell of pets they have had. 

How does the rabbit keep warm in the winter time? Where 
does he sleep? What does he eat? Investigate the bark 
of some of the young trees, to see if it has been scarred 
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by the sharp teeth of the rabbit. What does he eat in the 
summer ? 

Tell how the rabbit makes her nest and rears her young. 
Tell the story of “‘Raggylug” by Ernest Thompson Seton. 
Perhaps during the week there will be time to read parts of 
the ‘Bunny Bright Eyes” Series by Laura R. Smith. 


Third Week 
Topic The Gray and Red Squirrel. 

First Excursion. 

‘When in the woods notice the long, narrow tracks of 
the squirrel. Follow these in the same way as you did the 
rabbit’s trail. Sometimes the tracks will end at the base of a 
tree. Often two or three or more tracks will be found very 
close to one another, showing that several have been after 
one another. It is great fun to finally come across our little 
friend and watch him whisk up a tree where he watches us 
with cunning eye. 

Encourage the children to point out the differences between 
the tracks of the squirrel and those of the rabbit. When they 
return to the school, have them draw on paper the different 
tracks in their relative positions, 


Second Excursion. 

Give each child a large nut. Go to the woods where the 
squirrel tracks were seen. Have each child hide his nut in a 
place that he will remember. 

Tell the children how the squirrel stores nuts each year, 
to eat during the long winter. When the nut crop is scarce 
the squirrel must suffer. 

Where does Mr. Squirrel sleep during the winter? Locate 
the hollow trees. This is where Mrs. Squirrel takes care of 
her babies. How can Mr. Squirrel crack a nut? How does 
he carry the nuts to his tree? 

Oh, busy squirrel, with shining eyes, 
And bushy tail so round, 


Why do you gather all the nuts 
Which fall upon the ground ? 


I must prepare for winter’s cold, 
My harvest I must reap, 

For when Jack Frost the forest claims, 
Within my hole I keep. 


Third Excursion. 

Go to the woods where the nuts were hidden yesterday. Let 
each child look for his own nut. If the nuts are gone, or if 
only the shells are left, the children are delighted. If the 
nuts are not touched, wait for two or three days and then re- 
turn. If the weather is warm and the sun shines, the nuts 
will surely be taken. 

While walking through the woods, tell the children of the 
different varieties of squirrels. It may be that both red and 
gray squirrels may be found. Explain about the flying squir- 
rel and his method of flying through the air. 

Read “Squirrel Nutkin” to the children. 

Text for rabbits and squirrels — “Squirrels and Other Fur 
Bearers,” by John Burroughs. 


Fourth Week 
Topic Bird Tracks in the Snow. 

All Excursions. 

Go to the “feeding tree” which the children have been 
keeping for the birds. Notice the different sizes of bird tracks. 
Have the rabbits and squirrels been here too? How do the 
tracks of birds differ from those of the animals? How many 
foes have the birds? How many have you? 


Review the lessons of the month. Keep up the work of 
reviewing the trees. 





A New Year’s Thought 


i am thinking of you to-day because it is New Year's 
and I wish you happiness. 


And to-morrow, because it will be the day after New 
Year’s, I shall still wish you happiness, and so on clear 
through the year.” 


—Henry Van Dyke 
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First Attempts at Map Drawing 


Eira M. Powers 


WAS surprised to see in one school-room such creditable 

work in map drawing by such little people. Much of 

it had been done, too, without the aid of the teacher. 

She, of course, had given the children directions at first, 
but after they thoroughly understood what was required, they 
invented all sorts of maps for themselves. I asked to see their 
drawings and plans and I was intensely interested. Among 
the papers were plans of the tops of their desks, the teacher’s 
table, their school-room, the street upon which the school- 
house was located and their own homes, together with plans 
of other streets and of the public square. 

“This work began very simply,” explained the teacher to 
me. ‘It had to be simple, of course, at first, but the children 
showed such interest and real ability that the work soon 
broadened and I, too, think they have done some very credit- 
able work along this line.” 

“How did you begin the work?” I asked. 

“Oh, at first I let them place about four objects upon the 
tops of their desks. A pencil, a ruler, a pen and possibly a 
knife — I do not remember just what we had — but not more 
than three or four objects.” At the same time I arranged 
my own desk, very plainly, with about four objects only — I 
placed a book, a paper pad, the inkstand and a pencil, I be- 
lieve. Then, in full view of the class, I called their atten- 
tion to the objects upon my desk. I told the children that I 
would like a friend of mine to know how many things I had 
upon my desk and where they were placed. She lives far 
away and cannot see my desk and so I must send her a draw- 
ing or plan of the desk. So upon the blackboard, I drew the 
outline of my desk and the little drawings indicated the articles. 
I wrote the name of each object near the drawing. The chil- 
dren watched me intently. After it was done I erased my own 
work and, keeping only the outline of the desk, I asked 
various pupils to come and make a drawing of the location 
of my book, my pad, my inkstand and my pencil. Then 
they were ready to draw a plan of their own desks. The 
plan of the teacher’s desk lookéd much like the following: 
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The plan of the children’s desks looked much like. the 
following: 
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A plan of the interior of the school-room with the location 
ef desks, aisles, teachers’ tables and chairs, will serve as"ex- 
eellent undirected seat work, beside teaching the children 
accuracy, neatness and care. Their plans may be similar 
to this one given: 



































Their plan of a little public square may be modelled much 
after the following: 


















































Some of the more advanced or precocious children may 
like to desi the windows, the doors, book-cases or the 
position of the radiators, registers or whatever heating appar- 
atus may be in their school-room. The plan of the interior 
will serve to teach them exactness, niceness and correctness, 
besides an exact conformity to the truth regarding the situa- 
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tion of various pupils. All this is an excellent preparatory 
work to the map drawing which the children will be called 
upon later to execute. 

A street with which the children are perfectly familiar 
will prove to be of intense interest to them — if the teacher 
fully and clearly illustrates before asking the children to 
draw their plans. Some of the papers will look quite present- 
able and the work is of immense value in teaching the little 
people to be accurate in locating places. They are really 
taking the first steps in map drawing, yet they do not know 
it. A street plan may be modified, including only such por- 
tions as the teacher may deem advisable. Their plans may 
possibly look something like the following: 
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" Walks, drives, flower-beds, drinking fountains and even the 
trees and the steps or artificial ponds may be roughly sketched 
by some of the more advanced pupils. Others, after drawing 
a plan of some familiar park or square, may design a public 
park which shall be in accordance with their ideas of beauty 
and utility. Thus the original genius of the children, as well 
as their powers of correct observation, is developed. 

Such a plan, even if but roughly drawn, will teach the 
children something of location, proportion, direction, and 
relative size as well as the shape and general ground plan of 
the buildings. A few questions as: “‘Is our schoolhouse 
nearer the street than the church or is the church nearer the 
street? Which building is nearer the street — the store or 
the church? Which building is larger, our church or our 
town house? Which building is the largest of all? Which 
building is the smallest? How does the shape of the church 
compare with the shape of the library ? 

A more elaborate plan may be made of the public square, 
the city park or a few country roads in the immediate vicinity 
of the school-house with which the children are familiar. 
































The Snow Flowers 


When birds to sun-land southward wing, 
And chilly winds begin to blow, 

The babies that were born in spring 
Think all delights are ended so; 

But Jack Frost laughs aloud, “Ho! ho! 
There’s joy ahead they little know, 
They have not seen the snow!” 


Then he begins to call his sprites 
From the bleak, trackless north afar, 
Where each one in the frozen nights 
Has made from ice a crystal star; 
And Jack Frost laughs in glee, ‘Ha! ha! 
These shine like bits of glittering spar, 
What flowers fairer are?” 


And from the clouds he rains them down 
Upon the cheerless earth below; 
So thick they cover field and town, 
So fair the brooks forget to flow; 
And Jack Frost laughs, well pleased, “Ho! ho! 
Could summer whiter blossoms blow ? 
What think you of my snow ?” 
— Arlo Bates, in St. Nicholas 
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Primary Studies in Poetry 


ANNA WILDMAN 


Sweet and Low 
Sweet and low, sweet and low, 
Wind of the western sea, 
Low, low, breathe and blow, 
Wind of the western sea! 
Over the rolling waters go, 
Come from the dying moon, and blow, 
Blow him again to me; 
Whilef{my little one, while my pretty one, sleeps. 


Sleep and rest, sleep and rest, 
Father will come to thee soon; 
Rest, rest, on mother’s breast, 
Father will come to thee soon; 
Father will come to his babe in the nest, 
Silver sails all out of the west 
Under the silver moon: 
Sleep, my little one, sleep, my pretty one, sleep. 
— Alfred Tennyson _ 


Questions AND SUGGESTIONS * 

Who wrote this lullaby? In what country did Tennyson 
live? What ocean is west of England? Where is the home 
of the mother who is singing her baby to sleep with this song? 
T ell whether it is inland or on the coast, in a town or a village, 
or standing alone, upon high ground or low. Is there any- 
thing in the song to tell us whether the people are rich or 
poor? Which do you imagine them tobe? Then what kind 
of home have they? Of what is it built? Where is the 
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(See poem by H. C. Bunner) 


mother sitting as she sings to her baby — on the first floor 0 
the second, and in what room? Draw a plan of the room 
in which she sits. Describe it as it looks by daylight. Can the 
sounds of the sea be heard from this room? Describe the 
mother. Describe the baby. Draw a picture of the mother’s 
chair. If you could hear the mother singing, what other 
sounds could you hear at the same time? If you stood by 
the window, what could you see outside? What time of 
year do you imagine it to be? What kind of evening is it? 

Why shall the wind blow “sweet and low”? If the moon 
is a “dying moon,” does it give much light? Where is the 
baby’s father? What is he doing? 

To what is the mother comparing her little one when she 
calls it a “‘babe in the nest””? What does she mean by 


‘Silver sails all out of the west 
Under the silver moon” ? 


How many times does the sound of long o occur in the 
first stanza? In the second line, how many words begin with 
w? In the third line, which ones begin with b? In the 
sixth line of the second staza, what two words begin with 
s? Does it make a line more musical for some of the words 
to begin with the same letter? 


No comment or questioning is needed to awaken a love for 
this lullaby. The musical words, softly spoken, exercise a 
spell over the child’s heart. Let the little song be read a num- 
ber of times, that the children may become thoroughly familiar 
with it, before there is any attempt to analyze or to vivify 
it. Before it is memorized, however, the suggested scene 
should be clearly developed. Such development, if it be 
skillful, will inspire an added love for the beautiful cradle 
song. 
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From a New Angle IV 
A Talk on Language 


(Continued) 
Rorlund “Allow me to ask what you will do in our society.” 
Lona “TI will let in fresh air.” 


— From Ibsen’s Pillars of Society. 


ISS CHASE was known far and wide for her success 
in presenting the first grade story-telling work. For 
this reason, the visitor telephoned and found out from 
the principal of the building in which this teacher 

taught, just when the language lesson would be in progress. 
Promptly at five minutes before the scheduled time, she en- 
tered the primary room and witnessed the speedy gathering 
up of the materials that had evidently been used in painting 
the excellent landscapes now!'spread out on a nearby table 
to dry. The children worked quickly and quietly, but, with 
it all, there was such a strong undercurrent of suppressed ex- 
citement that it was plain to be seen that the teacher’s shor 
and simple command, “Get ready for our language lesson,” 
aroused a lively sense of pleasure as well as keen anticipations. 
Soon everything was put away and the lesson proceeded. 
During its progress the listener became so absorbed that the 
close of the twenty-minute period came with the sense of a 
distinct shock, for the work proved to be all and more than she 
had been led to expect from the reports given to her before- 
hand. 

The telling of the stories and the expressive voices of the 
children who gave them revealed a deep and absorbing interest 
and a great delight in the recitation. As was her custom the 
inquiring visitor stayed after the children were dismissed in 
order to bombard the teacher with questions. 

““How did I do it?” echoed the teacher. “Oh, that’s easy 
when you find out just how to go about ity’ and she straight- 
way proceeded to give a full and complete account of her 
methods, thus justifying the visitor’s long-felt belief that 
teachers, especially primary teachers, are inherently unselfish, 
particularly about their pet discoveries and the conclusions 
made in the course of the daily work. 

“I thoroughly believe,” and- the teacher dropped into a 
nearby chair, “that every teacher in the first two grades at 
first wages a losing fight with the language stories. Whether 
she ever turns defeat into victory, depends upon her powers 
of observation and her capacity for original thinking. Now 
this may sound like a college lecture on pedagogy, but, from 
my own experience, I can say that I never succeeded in having 
any language work worth the name until I did some observing 
on my own account and then followed it up with a little deep 
thinking that was all my own.” 

“Observation of what ?”’ came the listener’s puzzled question. 

“Why, of children and their interests and the particular 
way in which their little minds work. You see, one day, 
quite a long while ago, I suddenly awoke to the fact that 
my work on the stories was far from being a glorious success 
and I began to wonder what I could do about it. My aunt 
has four little children, little steps from babyhood to the 
kinderg irten stage, and I began to observe them during the 
frequent visits I made this lively and interesting family. 
In a very short time, I came to the conclusion that there was 
one thing that marked them all, from the two-year-old up, 
and that was—-imagination! They simply revelled in the 
joy of it, and nine-tenths of their play was nothing but the 
free use of this mind process. The five-year-old used his 
imagination as freely as the younger ones and so I began 
to argue that, to a large extent, the same fact must be true 
of my six-year-olds. There was my starting-point and now 
you have the key that unlocked the secrets of successful lan- 
guage work, at least for me. Simple, isn’t it?’ 

Seeing her visitor’s deep interest she hurried on. ‘I made 
up my mind that every one of my little tots should have such a 
vivid picture of the story he told that he would simply live it 
in his mind as he recited it to the others. The method for doing 
this worked its way out gradually and naturally in the course 
of the work. My first task was the discovery of the ways and 
means to give those forty young minds the power of vivid 
imaging, for you know all children are not equally gifted in 
this respect.” 


-my anticipation of it. 
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“Far from it!’’ the visitor agreed, and the teacher resumed 
her narrative. 

“T began first with the vivid use of memory, for, as a teacher, 
you must know that imagination is but memory with some- 
thing added. In the beginning, I used my morning talks 
for the purpose of stimulating clear and exact memory pic- 
tures. I called the work a “game” and carried it on in this 
way. As brightly and interestedly as I could I asked, ‘Who 
went down town yesterday? What did you do? What did 
you see?’ By frequent questions I did my best to aid the child 
in giving a full account of his outing. It was quite surprising 
to observe what an improvement two or three days of this 
kind of work made. At the end of that length of time I asked 
them to look at one of the pictures on their walls at home, in 
fact, the one they loved the most, and then had them describe 
it the next day. By the way, I made a most interesting dis- 
covery just here, for almost without exception, the picture 
represented action in some form or other, thus proving that 
oft-heard statement that child-nature delights in having things 
happen. This offers a very significant help in selecting stories 
to be presented in primary grades. When we had extracted 
our due amount of benefit from this descriptive picture work, 
I asked them to describe a kind deed that they had watched 
for and* had seen the day before. I soon found an ethical 
as well as a language value in this, and for that reason we have 
never quite dropped this little device, for we go back to it at 
intervals all through the year. Thenext step in this memory- 
reproduction work was the description of a recent picnic 
or party. At this stage of the work, the little people had 
gained the power of talking along quite smoothly and since 
they were really living the fun over again in mind as they 
told about it, they were almost uniformly free and unem- 
b , 

“Now came the real work for which all of the foregoing 
had been but a preparation. The first command was changed 
to, ‘Tell me about a trip down town that you are thinking 
of in your mind.’ I had rather dreaded the step of making 
this transition, but the reality proved much less difficult than 
The second command was, ‘Tell me 
about a beautiful picture that you see in your mind; and, 
again, ‘Play that you are watching some one who is very kind 
and tell us just what you see him doing.’ This was followed 
in time by, ‘Play you are at a picnic and tell us all about it.’ 
The last step and the one best liked by the pupils.was the form 
of the ‘game’ in which we played that we had all of the 
money that we wanted and told, in turn, just what we were 
doing in spending it. In this part of the work, many an ethical 
lesson crept in unawares, so we never quite parted from this 
game either. We were now ready for the formal language 
work.” 

The visitor listened most eagerly, for she had been wonder- 
ing whether this underlying idea was only used in the way of 
preparation or whether it ran, as a central thought, through 
all of the work. Her secret questionings were soon set at rest. 

“Now for another pet idea of mine,” resumed the teacher. 
“T have always had the theory that nine-tenths of the popula- 
tion of this terrestrial globe of ours go through life with their 
eyes shut, or might as well do so, as far as their power of ob- 
servation is concerned. And, more than that, the principal 
thing that makes the older children dread their theme writing 
so intensely is the fact that they have been poor or careless 
observers all along the way and have therefore no mind- 
pictures vivid enough to write about with any degree of suc- 
cess. This idea of clear visualizing was adhered to at every 
step of the work and I made the sense training lesson furnish 
us most valuable aid in the power of quick seeing. We be- 
gan, of course, with a review of the nursery rhymes. They 
were first recited, then dramatized, and lastly, the picture 
produced by the dramatization was most carefully described. 
For instance, Jack Be Nimble was performed, and then the 
performance was described in detail down to the color of 
Jack’s eyes and the kind of shoes he wore. This plan was 
followed out with each of the commonly known Mother 
Goose Rhymes. Then we played a very interesting guessing 

ame. 

“All of the children closed their eyes and the command was 
given, ‘Think of one of our Mother Goose friends and see 
if we can guess who it is when you describe it. The child 
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The Snowflake 
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chosen would give a short description on something like the 
following: ‘I see a girl and a boy climbing a steep hill. The 
boy has on a red cap and sweater and black pants and shoes. 
The girl wears a blue and white dress, a blue hair ribbon, 
clean white stockings and black shoes. Her hair is light and 
her eves are blue. I can see her hair because she hasn’t any 
hat on her head. Her cheeks are rosy. The boy and girl 
are carrying a pail between them! Of course the boy and 
girl are Jack and Jill and you may be sure that it was not 
necessary to tell any child to pay attention during the course 
of the description quoted above.” 

After we had spent sufficient time upon the Mother Goose 
Rhymes, I presented very short stories and had them retold 
after they had first been dramatized. ‘These stories were not 
over three or four lines long and I picked them up here and 
there, generally in children’s magazines. I chose them for 
good English, vivid and familiar imagery, decisive and abund- 
ant action and last, but not least, their brevity. Each story 
must be full of easily imaged pictures and objects and if it had 
this virtue and the English was too mediocre for my pur- 
pose, I did not hesitate to re-write the story in what I judged 
to be better language. In this rewriting, or editing, whatever 
you wish to call it, I took care to omit all unnecessary or pro- 
longed bits of description and to substitute a different verb for 
the word “‘was’’ whenever I found it at all possible. These 
stories told of bits of nature lore, good deeds, anecdotes of the 
best-known characters of history and some interesting happen- 
ings from real life. I saw to it that the children really visual- 
ized every detail that the stories presented and the freedom and 
enthusiasm, with which the stories were reproduced, attested 
to the vividness of the mind pictures that they called up. I 
return to this short story drill at intervals throughout the year, 
for these briefer selections afford the enjoyment of a change 
from the longer stories as well as a rapid drill in memorizing, 
because, you see, at this stage of the work, I tell each story 
but one time before I have it retold to me. Of course you 
know, without my telling you, that our old friends, the most 
familiar fables are included in this work. They are excellent 
for use just at this period of advancement, for they are brief, 
full of action and everyone of them is expressed in the very 
tersest English. 

“Tf this preliminary work has been carefully and thoroughly 
done, it is now time to introduce another little ‘game’, a great 
favorite with the children. This is the telling of wholly imag- 
inary stories, as they are suggested by large colored pictures 
which I distribute to the class. I have several hundred pic- 
tures, both large and small, which are of inestimable value 
in many different phases of the primary work. The making 
of the collection has not proved to be a source of great expense, 
either, for many of these pictures, especially the black and 
white ones, are the Perry prints; others I cut from old maga- 
zines and still others, the greater number of the larger colored 
pictures, were given out as Sunday supplements by several 
of the well-known newspapers. All of the mounting I did 
myself, so you see I have the benefit of a great aid in my Lan- 
guage work at a very little outlay of money and time. ¢ 
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“Well, to return to our picture game. I always set the form 
myself, by taking a particularly interesting picture and weav- 
ing an exciting story about it, while I hold it out in front of 
me so that the children can all see it as I talk. I begin with 
quite a short story and then pass the pictures and ask the chil- 
dren to tell their original stories. In the beginning of this work, 
the stories told are generally quite brief, but as time goes on, I 
again set a model and take care, this time, to see that it is 
longer and more complicated. A little later on, I tell a still 
longer story, thus paving the way for the introduction of long 
stories with the refrain, or ‘ refrain stories,’ as they are some- 
timescalled. The ‘Little Red Hen,’ the ‘Old Woman and Her 
Pig,’ the ‘Three Bears’ and all of the other selections of this 
nature have their turn, and are completed in a time that is 
incredihly short when compared with the long, laborious days 
of work that I was formerly obliged to spend upon them. 

“The teaching of the Nature Myths probably requires 
more skill than the work in any of the other lines of p imary 
Language. This is true because we are bound to encounter 
more or less description and a much smaller amount of action. 
These are therefore less akin to the present status of our little 
folks, but, in this day of sky-scrapers and crowded cities, we 
must make the children love and notice the different aspects 
of Nature, or they will go through life with souls shut away 
from half of its beauty. Every primary teacher can testify 
that just at this point of her work, that is, when the class is 
struggling with the Nature Myths, there always comes the first 
clearly perceptible sag, both in interest and progress. Here 
is where the teacher must pay the most strict attention to her 
methods of presentation, for upon the way in which she con- 
ducts the presentation of these myths depends the enthusiasm 
that alone can make the undertaking a satisfying success.”’ 

The visitor was framing a request for the outline of the 
speaker’s methods when she again found her question antici 
pated. 

“You r member how interested the primary tots alw ays are 
when they are learning ‘Golden-rod and Aster,’ don’t you? 
And how easily they learn it?” The visitor nodded her ac- 
quiescence, and the teacher went on. “Now, I know that 
some teachers would say that this happens solely because it is 
September and the children’s minds are fresh and interested. 
This may be partly true, but not altogether so, for if you will 
study ‘Golden-rod and Aster,’ as I did, and if you will note 
its wording and its plot, you will discover that almost every 
word in the whole story is a concrete one that calls up a 
definite and clearly seen picture. What do I mean by a 
concrete word? One that calls up a concrete image, either 
of sound, sight, feeling or odor. Sometimes the sensation 
lies in the noun, as ‘storm-cloud’; sometimes in the adjective, 
as ‘weather-beaten,’ and sometimes in the verb. For in- 
stance, the word ‘grated’ in the sentence, ‘The boat grated on 
the sand,’ gives the reader a distinct sense of hearing the 
sound itself because the word makes such a strong appeal to 
the same sensation, gained through the ear, in the past. 
That is the principal difference between a lively, interesting, 
absorbing story — whether a magazine shori-story, a novel or 
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a simple nature myth told by a teacher to the ‘little tots’ in a 
primary room —and a long, wearisome, monotonous tale 
ground out to a dull length that interests nobody. The first 
story seizes the reader and makes him see and hear and think 
and feel and even Jive the tale over again at the author’s 
pleasure. If this is true of us adults, why not so of children, 
since one and all of us are as some one has well expressed it, 
‘but children grown tall?’ 

“Now,” she went on, “you will understand why I took the 
story of ‘Golden-rod and Aster’ as my model for re-writing, 
or partially re-writing, the Nature Myths that I desired to 
teach in the course of the Language work. Sometimes it 
proved a light task, calling for the substitution of single words 
or_a phrase here and there. In one or tw o, I changed every 
verb for a more vivid one, obliterating a score of verbs such as 
is and were, with their faint appeal to the child’s active sense 
impressions. Some of the stories I /found shortened and al- 
ready carefully edited for me, in books such as ‘McMurry’s 
Classic Stories’ and some of the collections used in the kinder 
gartens. This original editing, while it may sound difficult 
to one who has not as yet tried her hand at it, really proves 
most interesting and delightful work, giving the writer a wholly 
new sense of the peculiar flavor and vital power of the words 
in our native tongue. 

“The success of the interest that must either make or mar 
a magazine short story depends almost wholly upon the ten- 
sion of the succeeding events forming the plot. If a breath- 
less and unweakened interest is steadily maintained, and, 

)in fact, strengthened little by little, up to the point of climax, 
the story becomes a literary success. This is the idea upon 
which I’ based my method. The conservation of this tense 
interest led me to adopt three unvarying rules. The first 
one is: ‘Make each sectio. of the story of such a length that it 
will lead up to one of the most interesting points in the story 
and always stop there.’ This rule as worked out, not only 
causes a variety in the leugth of the sections given day by day, 
but enables the teacher to make each day’gsection as interest- 
ing as the short stories presented, one a day, in the work that 
has gone before. Rule two is this one: Do not interrupt 
the speaker during the course of the recital. This is fatal to 
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the interest the teacher has so carefully fostered. If the child 
has made mistakes, correct him at the end of his recitation, or 
better—and fully two-thirds of my correcting is done in this 
last way — reserve five minutes at the close of the recitation 
and ask the children if they have heard anything said that could 
have been said in a better way. Why is this way the best? 
Because it quickens the ear for hearing such errors and none 
of us ever learn to correct our own slips until our ear has 
become so sensitive that we receive a shock every time we hear 
the incorrect expression drop both from our own lips and those 
of others. And, for pity’s sake, don’t let the little people say, 

‘Jane said this,’ or ‘I heard Johnny say that!’ Keep the 
whole matter impersonal, as impersonal as you can, and don’t 
worry about the offenders profiting by the corrections even‘if 
his own particular blunder is not sent straight at each child’s 
head. Foster this impersonal atmosphere and later on a 
quiet ‘Saw, not seen, Jane,’ will give the needed help with no 
sickening sense of shame to the child who is guilty of the slip 
from grammatical perfection. 

“Rule number three is also one that has to do with the 
emotional tension. Here it is. Keep the fever of interest 
and anticipation at its height, at such a height that the chil- 
dren will be carried away by it to such an extent that all sense 
of self-conscious timidity will vanish away like Longfellow’s 
tents of the Arabs. There, that finishes the principal points 
that I try to remember while I am giving Nature myths to 
my children. 

“One thing more,” glancing at the clock, and that I must 
not let you go away without. I find that the nature myths 
gain in interest and are less difficult to present if they are not 
given at too close intervals of time. I have a plan arranged 
so that I can correlate nature stories with the nature study that 
I teach by months. Here it is. Copy it if you care to.” And 
while the teacher set her room in order and put on her wraps, 
the visitor wrote down the following: 


SEPTEMBER 
Central Idea 
The Harvest. 
1 Legend of Goldenrod and Aster. 
2 Legend of the Corn. 
Harve.t Stories. 


(Continued on page 30) 
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NUMBER 
Number by Development 


CAROLINE Hacar, State Normal School, Fitchburg, Mass. 


(First of a Series of Five Articles illustrating John C. Gray’s Method 
of Number Instruction.) 

HE little group of children standing around the table 
eyed Miss Hepsey and the objects in front of them 
with keen interest. Inch cubes, 3-inch and 4-inch 
kindergarten sticks, colored splints and blocks were 

placed before each child with ample space to arrange these 
as directed by their teacher. 

‘“‘Now,” said Miss Hepsey, “no one must touch anything 
until I tell him he may do so. Let us see how many can do 
just what I ask. These are blocks (touching the objects as she 
named them), ‘these are sticks, these cubes and these splints. 
Show me two blocks.” 

Children do so (00). 

Miss Hepsey Show me another two. 

Children show another two (00 00). 

Miss Hepsey Show me another two. 

Children do so and now have this arrangement: 

(C0 00 00.) 

Miss Hepsey Good. Now how many twos have you? 

Class Three twos. 

Miss Hepsey Count them. 

(Children point to each of their twos in order, beginning, 
of course, at the left with the first two put down.) 

Children (touching each two and counting) One, two, three 
— three twos. 

Miss Hepsey This is the way the crayon says three twos 
— (3 2’s). (Written by Miss Hepsey on the blackboard.) 

Miss Hepsey Now clear away the blocks you have been 


" using, putting them all together again. That is right. Now 


show me a three. 

Children (o00.) : 

Miss Hepsey Show me another three. 

Children (000 000.) 

Miss Hepsey Show me another three. 

Children (000 000 000.) 

Miss Hepsey Now how many threes have you? 

Class Three threes. 

Miss Hepsey This is the way the crayon says three threes. 
She writes on the blackboard (3 3’s). 

Miss Hepsey Clear away the blocks again. What shall 
we use this time? 

Mary Little sticks. 

Miss Hepsey This time we will take the little sticks. 


(Nore After each construction, and before the next is dictated, 
each pupil must clear away his objects, ready for the new construction.) 


Miss Hepsey Show me a four. 

Children (o000.) 

Miss Hepsey Show me another four. 

Children (c000 0000.) 

Miss Hepsey Show me another four. 

Children (0000 0000 0000.) 

Miss Hepsey Show me another four. 

Children show another four. (0000 0000 0000 0000.) 

Miss Hepsey Now how many fours have you? 

Class Four fours. 

Miss Hepsey This is the way the crayon saysit. (4 4’s.) 

Miss Hepsey Show mea two. 

Children (o0.) 

Miss Hepsey Mary, show me on the blackboard how the 
crayon says it. 

Mary writes (2). 

Miss Hepsey Show me two threes. 

Children make on the table (000 +900). 

Miss Hepsey James, show on the blackboard how the 
crayon says two threes. 

James writes on the board (2 3’s). 

Miss Hepsey Iwill have the crayon tell you what to make 

n the table. 
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LESSONS 


Miss Hepsey writes on the board (2 4’s). 

Children make on the table (0000 0000). 

Miss Hepsey writes again (3 3’s). 

Children make (000 000 000). 

Miss Hepsey Paul, you may have the crayon tell a story 
for us to make. 

Paul writes (4 2’s). 

Children make (00 00 00 00). 

After some time is spent by the children in drills of this 
kind until each child can write and make a story, Miss Hepsey 
says, ‘‘Show me a four.” 

Children (o000.) 

Leave this and show me a two. 

Children (0000 00.) 

Miss Hepsey Now what have you? 

Class A four and a two. 

Miss Hepsey This is the way the crayon says it. 

Miss Hepsey Show me a two. 

Children (o0.) 

Miss Hepsey Leave it and show mea five. 

Children (00 00000.) 

Miss Hepsey Now what have you? 

Class A two and a five. 

Miss Hepsey This is the way the crayon says it. 

Miss Hepsey Show me a four. 

Children 0000.) 

Miss Hepsey Show me another four. 

Children (0000 0000.) 

Miss Hepsey This is the way the crayon says it. 
(4 + 4.) 

Miss Hepsey Show me a three. 

Children 000.) 

Miss Hepsey Show me another three. 

Children (000 000.) 

Miss Hepsey Now, what have you? 

Class Two threes. 

Miss Hepsey Ruth, make the crayon say two threes. 

Ruth (2 3’s.) 

Miss Hepsey That is right. 

John A three and a three. 

Miss Hepsey Make the crayon say a three and a three, 

John writes (3 + 3). 

Miss Hepsey Show mea two. 

Children (o0.) 

Miss Hepsey Show me another two. 

Children (00 00.) 

Miss Hepsey Show me another two. 

Children (00 00 00.) 

Miss Hepsey How many twos? 

Class Three twos. 

Miss Hepsey Mary write it for me. Three twos. 

Mary writes (3 2’s). 

Miss Hepsey Count for me what you have. 

Class Two and two and two. 

Miss Hepsey Make the crayon say it that way. 

Child writes (2 + 2 +2). 

Miss Hepsey Read this for me. 

Class (3 2’s.) 

Miss Hepsey Read this. (2 + 2 + 2.) 

(Two and two and two.) 


(4 + 2.) 


(2 + 5.) 


John, what have you? 


(Three twos.) 


(Note ‘There should be a way of speaking of each of these read- 
ings. ‘Teacher might call “3 2’s” the “short way” and “2 + 2 + 2” 
the “long way,” or, the former might be called “s” way, the latter 
the “and” way—an “s” story and an “and” story. It is very import- 
ant that the children should read in these two ways expressions made 
up of equal groups. Very soon the dictations may be given in full 
at one time.) 


Miss Hepsey Show me a four and a two. 

Children (0000 00.) 

Miss Hepsey This is the way the crayon says it, or, 
Show me how the crayon says it. 

Children (4 + 2). 

Miss Hepsey Show me three threes. 

Children (000 000 ' 000.) 
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Miss Hepsey What have you? 

Class ‘Three threes. 

Miss Hepsey Count them. 

Class ‘Three and three and three. 

Miss Hepsey Show me how the crayon says it. 

Class (3 + 3 + 3.) 

Miss Hebsey Read it the long way (or as an “and story’’). 

Class A three and a three and a three. 

Miss Hepsey Paul, say it the long way or the “and” way 
with the crayon. 

Paul writes (3 + 3 + 3). 

Miss Hepsey Read what you have on the table, Mary, as 
an “‘s” story or the “short way.” 

Mary Three threes. 

Miss Hepsey Write it the “‘short” or “s” way. 

Mary writes (3 3’s.) 

Miss Hepsey Show me two fives. 

Children show (co000 cc000). 

Miss Hepsey Paul, read what you have the “‘s” way. 

Paul ‘Two fives. 

Miss Hepsey Read it the short way. 

Paul Two fives. 

Miss Hepsey ‘That is what you said before. 

Paul The “s” way and the short way are the same thing. 

Miss Hepsey ‘That is right. They are the same thing. 
Now read me the story you have the long way, Ruth. 

Ruth Five and five. 

Miss Hepsey Now read it the “and” way. 

Ruth Five and five. 

Children The long way and the “and” way are just ‘the 
same. 

Miss Hepsey Yes, they are the same. Peter, make the 
crayon say it this way. 

Peter writes on the blackboard (5 + 5). 

Miss Hepsey Laura, write it the “s” way. 

Laura writes (2 5’s). 

Miss Hepsey John, write it the short way. 

John writes (2 5’s). 

Miss Hepsey Now I will have the crayon tell you what to 
make on the table. ( , 

Miss Hepsey writes (2 + 2 + 2.) 

Children make (00 00 00). 

Miss Hepsey Read what you have. 

Children Two and two and two. 

Miss Hepsey What have you? 

Children ‘Three twos. 

Miss Hepsey Count them. 

Children count ‘One, two, three — three twos. 

Miss Hepsey Laura, write this for me the “‘s” way. 

Laura writes (3 2’s). 


Miss Hepsey constructs stories for the children to read. 
All the pupils stand opposite the constructions so as always 
to read from left to right. Miss Hepsey constructs from 
right to left so that the expressions will be from left to right 
for pupils who stand facing her. 


Miss Hepsey constructs (cco 0). 

Miss Hepsey Read it. 

Children A three and a one. 

Miss Hepsey Make the crayon say it. 
Child writes (3 + 1). 

Miss Hepsey What is the first group? 
Children Three. 

Miss Hepsey ‘The second? 

Children One. 

Miss Hepsey Are the groups alike? 
Children No. 

Miss Hepsey constructs (0000 0000 0000 0000). 
Miss Hepsey Read it. 

Children A four and a four and a four and a four. 
Miss Hepsey Make the crayon say it. 
Child writes (4 + 4 + 4 + 4). 

Miss Hepsey What is the first group? 
Children Four. 

Miss Hepsey What is the second group? 
Children Four. 

Miss Hepsey What is the third group? 
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Children Four. ; 

Miss Hepsey What is the fourth group? 
Children Four. 

Miss Hepsey Are the groups alike? 
Children Yes. 

Miss Hepsey Read it the short way then. 
Children Four fours. 

Miss Hepsey. Make the crayon say it the short way. 
Child writes (4 4’s). 

Miss Hepsey constructs (000 000 000). 
Miss Hepsey Read it. 

Children Three threes. 

Miss Hepsey Make the crayon say it. 
Child writes (3 3’s). 

Miss Hepsey What is the first group? 
Children Three. 

Miss Hepsey What is the second group? 
Children Three. 

Miss Hepsey The third? 

Children Three. 

Miss Hepsey Are the groups alike? 
Children Yes. 

Miss Hepsey Read it the short way. 
Children ‘Three threes. 

Miss Hepsey Read it the long way? 
Children Three and three and three. 
Miss Hepsey Make the crayon say it the long way. 
Child writes (3 + 3 + 3). 


After some time spent in drill of this kind, Miss Hepsey 
puts Reading Lessons in Written Work on the blackboard, 
the purpose being simply to give practice in reading written 
work, Such exercises are reading lessons in number, there 
being no object work connected with it. 


3T 37 3 2 I 2 5’s 
2 3's 3 2’S 5 2’s 
2 2’s 4 5’s cr ss 
4+4 3+ 2 2+2+2 
'** 2 3's r+4 


Later on the child will construct these on his desk in the 
following manner: 


coc O00 000 co 60 


coo =6(000 co 6©«0O «600 

eo «O00 00000 00000 900000 90000 
e000 60000 0cO =62(«00 

e0000 O ooo )=6—000 


©0000 00000 

00 ©0 OO OO oO 
©0000 00000 00000 
00 00 OO 

© 0000 


Another form of objective reading was next used by Miss 
Hepsey. This was by means of cards with objective expres- 
sions made of squares and circles and other uniform figures. 
These cards were held before the pupil one after another for 
rapid interpretation. This drill was similar to the use of word 
or phonic cards in primary reading. 








000 «69000 «000 

















Next the children kept their seats with a supply of ob- 
jects before them. Miss Hepsey dictated expressions orally 
one by one for the pupils to construct. She inspected each 
construction as it was made so that she might know that every 
pupil had the expression correctly constructed before she dic- 
tated the next. These exercises, being given orally, were ear 
drills in number. The children were learning to associate 
the concrete expression with the spoken. 

While at the table the pupils constructed the story on 
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the 
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ho 
we 
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the blackboard, read the construction, then pushed back the 
objects before making the second construction. At the seat, 
however, the objects were not pushed aside. The dictations 
were allowed to accumulate as follows: 


oOo 000 oOo 900000 

oo OO OO ooo 60 

0000 6—«0000 e000 90000 _ 0000 
oOo 00000 co O 

000 «6000 «9000 000 oo 9000 
oo°0 0 00000 oOo 

oOo OO 000 OO 

Oo ooo 000 60000 


The pupils constructed this on the left half of their desks, 
leaving the right half clear for them to use in the written work 
which followed. If a child made a mistake in construction, 
Miss Hepsey did not correct the mistake, but simply pointed 
to the wrong construction, leaving the child to discover and 
rectify the error himself. -Each child was made to rely as 
much as possible upon himself. When Miss Hepsey had 
finished dictating the expressions and all had been constructed 
correctly on the desks, she gave to each child a piece of paper 
and told him to write the whole exercise from the construction 
work on his desk. She did not expect or desire that the pupils’ 
written work should be an exact reproduction of the original 
dictation or that two pupils should agree in all the written 
expressions of an exercise. In the unequal-group expressions 
the written work would be the same, but in the equal-group 
expressions on the desk or blackboard, the work on the 
children’s papers may differ. 

When she looked over the papers, Mary had written for 
this expression (00 00 00) (00 0 oo) while John had 
written (3 2’s), both being correct interpretations of the desk 
construction. For this construction (0 o o o) Laura had 
written (4 1’s) while Ruth had (1 + 1 + 1°+ 1), both papers 
being correct. 

The next day Miss Hepsey wrote on the blackboard a dic- 
tation exercise of twenty expressions for the children to con- 
struct on their desks without assistance or oversight. These 
she wrote on the blackboard before school and now had her 
time free for the ‘‘A” class while the “ B” class were at work 
upon their constructions. When all had finished the con- 
structions Miss Hepsey examined the work of each to see 
that it was correct. She now erased the dictation and the 
children were given paper and pencil to write the exercises 
from the object work upon their desks. While the children 
were doing this, Miss Hepsey was once more free for other 
school work, but the children were told that the object 
work must remain on the desks after the written work was 
done in order that she might compare it with the completed 
written work. 

In order that the child might find the place quickly in glanc- 
ing from the desk to the board, Miss Hepsey wrote every fourth 
expression in the dictation column with colored crayon. The 
child read the first expression, constructed it on his desk, 
read the next, constructed it, and so on. 


Miss HeEpsEy’s BLACKBOARD DICTATION 


5 4s 2+ 4 
3 5's 2+ 3 
2+4 4 2’s 
2+ 5 3+ 2 
5 2’s 3 2’s 
2 3's 4+ 1 


Puptt’s SEAT CONSTRUCTION WorK 


0000 0000 0000 0000 9000 9000 90000 


00000 900000 00000 000 6000 
oo 0000 00- 0O OO OO 
oOo 00000 000 OO 

co 6«900 )«6«0Ol— 600 S00 oo OO OO 
c0o0 6000 0000 ~O 


The exercise was finished when the written work was com- 
pleted and Miss Hepsey had compared it with the seat con- 
struction work. There was no recitation work, no question- 
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ing. Day after day for three or four weeks Miss Hepsey con- 
tinued this seat construction and written work, always looking 
carefully over each child’s work and allowing him to rectify his 
mistakes alone. Each child was provided with two or more 
classes of objects for counting material. Beans, peas, small 
sticks, large sticks and pegs were used. 





Third Grade Number 


January 
Kate K. O’NEILL 


OUNT by sixes beginning with 0, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. 
Either two rings or two sets of figures should be in 
sight until the children can count rapidly without. 
0, 6, 2, 8, 4 and 1, 7, 3,9, 5. If they know their com- 

bination, this counting or adding will not be hard. Teach 
them to see that the counting is only a review of their com- 
binations in addition in a different form. A great deal of 
time is frequently wasted by not making the children see the 
different ways of doing the same thing, instead of letting 
them imagine everything is new. Never take anything for 
granted. Know that the children know what you want them 
to. know. 

The division tables of six and seven should be conquered 
this month, using both the whole number and fraction for 
divisors: 


o+6=0— kLofo=o 
I+6=-0—r1 kofri=4 
2+6=o0o—2 1 of 2 = % 
3+6=0—3 § of 3 = § 
4+6=0—4 of 4 = ¢ 
5+6=0—5 4 of 5 = 2 
6+6=1 tof 6 = 1 
7+6=1—I1 4 of 7 = 1} 
to 60 + 6 to 4 of 10 


Take the sevens in the same way as soon as the sixes are 
learned. Give frequent drills on how many can be left over. 

How many can be left when you divide 4, 6, 9, 2, 10, 3, 
II, 5, 7, 12, 8? 

Drill, drill; drill and then drill some more on o divided by; 
divide by 0; o multiplied by; multiply by 0; add o; and 
subtract o. Simple as this seems children make many mis- 
takes unless much care is taken in all three lower grades. 

Continue reading and writing numbers, and dollars and 
cents. Also continue to ask about the terms of the different 
combinations, leaving the sample lesson in sight for reference. 

If there is a lack of board room make charts of Manila 
paper, using a marking crayon. Cheaper than these are the 
large sheets of paper obtained at a printing office for a cent 
a sheet, and a one-cent rubber tipped pencil dipped in ink 
for the marking. 

Do not allow the children to use signs when working ex- 
amples. It is unnecessary and the higher grade teachers 
complain that it is not easy to break the children of the habit. 
Why have them work: 





42 432 325 +7)721 

21 —I2I X12 —_— 
+16 _- = 103 
= 31 3990 

79 


when jwe all know what they have been doing without these 
marks ? 

Teach with ruler, yard-stick, and tape measure the inch, 
foot, yard, half yard, and quarter yard. Make the table and 


learn it. 
12 inches = 1 foot 
36 inches = 1 yard 
18 inches = 4 yard 
g inches = } yard 


3 feet = 1 yard 
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Have children find out what is bought by the inch, the foot, 
the yard. Measure everything in the school-room. ‘ 

Next the square inch and square foot. Find the number 
of square inches in their pencil boxes, blocks, books, desks, 
etc. The number of square feet in the blackboard, teacher’s 
desk, windows, doors, the platform, the blocks in the cement 
walk, anything and everything available. Let them see by 
diagram that there are 144 square inches in 1 square foot, 
and how to find the square inches in any number of square feet. 

First for class work, later for seat work, give such examples 
as: 


5 nickels = $ .25 
4 dimes =  .40 
4 half dollars = 2.00 
2 quarter dollars = 5c 

$3.15 


Make out simple bills, using real prices. When playing 
store have clerks do the work orally, teacher work on the 
board, children copy the work at first. Later send several 
children to the board, while the others watch for mistakes. 
Don’t let all the children watch all the workers, but choose 
a few to keep track of each one. 


DIcTATION (Answers only) 


1 Write $20.15, $72.16, $25.05, $4.13. 

2 Write 124,003, 216,124, 90,184. 

3 44+8+904+74+64+34+84+4 +10. 

4 40—-8—3—2—7—6. 

§ 6X10+12X8+10XQ. 

1 2nickels + 4 dimes. 

2 8+7—-9+6—4+ 10—3 + 8—7. 

3 2X2X4t §. 

4 4 of 10 plus $ of 8. 

5 I paid 5 cents for a pencil, 10 cents for a pad, 3 cents for 


an eraser, 5 cents for ink, and 2 cents for pens. 
did I pay for all? 


How much 


; Seat Work 


Multiply 645 by 10; 500; 704; 2000; 60; 903; 800. 

Add twenty-five thousand four hundred twenty-one and 
eighteen thousand one hundred forty-six; subtract thirty-two 
thousand one hundred twenty-four; multiply by 21; divide 
by 5. Write your answer in words. 

Divide 9,216 by 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7- 


Write by: 
2’s from o to 24. 
3’s from 3 to 36. 
4’s from 4 to 48. 
5’s from _ 5 to 60. 
6’s from 6 to 72. 
10’s from 10 to 120. 
Write the even numbers to 100. 
Write the odd numbers to 99. 


Copy these examples and write the terms used. Also write 
in which combination each is: 








2)24,165 21 264 425 
42 14 12! 
12,082 — 1 16 —- — 
- 956 304 
79 264 
3596 


Multiply 625 by 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12. 
prove. 
Write all the additions, subtractions, multiplications, divi- 
sions, and fractional parts of 20. 
Find the cost of: 
4 lbs. of coffee at $.25 a Ib. 
3 lbs. of butter at .39 a lb. 
10 lbs. of sugar at .08 a Ib. 
1 lb. of tea at .50 a Ib. 
3 doz. eggs at .35 a doz. 


Do not 


Be sure you copy exactly as it is on the board. 
How much change will I receive, if I give the clerk a $5.00 
bill ? 
A man had $5,000 and paid $2,725 for a house. How 
much did he have left ? 
Write the tables beginning: 
7+8 








9+5 8—7 10 — 4 
Write the 9’s in multiplication. 
Write the 5’s in division. 
Add: 
2146 $42.16 
ip 21.03 
9218 92.14 
Subtract: 
26,421 $62.82 
19,894 71.18 
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I paid $3.75 for shoes, $15.00 for a coat, $8.25 for a hat. 
What did I pay for all ? 
MMultiply: 
725 by 98, 9217 by 214. 
$46.72 by 7. $99.04 by 21. 


Nelon had $7.46 and Loren had 5 times as much. How 
much had Loren ? 
Find 
4 of 7215. 
$ of 9418. 
+ of 6215. 
Divide: 
2684 by s. 
7293 by 6. 
Gertrude had $7.21; she gave Alada + of it. 
Alada? 
2465 + 1924 — 765. 
123 X 48 + 725. 
945 + 7 X 26 + 452 — 947. 


PEEBLES E et 


(Cover these combinations if they are still on the board. 
Children ought to know them by this time without referring 
to them.) 


How much had 


Write any two tables you choose in addition, subtraction, 
multiplication and division. 

Write five hundred sixteen; twenty-seven; two hundred 
three; four thousand nine hundred; twenty-five thousand 
nine hundred four.- Add and write your answer in words. 


4 of 20 18 + 3 
4 of 27 48 + 6 
} of 36 22 + 2 
k of 45 4O + 5 
4 of 72 63 + 7 
+ of 49 24+ 4 
4 of 19 20 + 3 
3 of 17 53 + 6 
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4 of 36 29+ 7 

4 of 16 48 + 5 

$ of 36 35 + 4 

+ of 20 ; II +2 

2 yds. = inches sdozn = 

¢ yd. = inches s nickels = 

4 yd. = inches 7 dimes = 
2ft. = inches 3 quarters = 

1 yd. = inches 5 half dollars = 
1 ft. = inches 1 dollar = 

4yd. = feet } dollar = 

144 sq. inch = sq. ft. 4 dollar = 

3 dozen = # dollar = 
9X9 84+ 5 84 — 5 
8X 8 32 +9 32 —9 
4X4 56 +1 56 —1 
2X2 go + 4 <4 
IXI m o3 73—7 
°oXo 65 + 2 65 —2 
6 X 6 21+ 8 a1 — 8 
I2 X 12 48 + 3 48 — 3 
5X5 17 +6 17 — 6 
II XII 99 +0 99 — oO 
3X 3 34 + 6 34 — 6 
7X7 69 + 7 69 —7 
10 X 10 48 +4 48—4 

Add by 


2’s from 19 to 57. 
3’s from 37 to 82. 
4’s from 42 to 94. 
5’s from 57 to 97. 
6’s from 3 to 63. 
10’s from 34 to 74. 
Write the 4’s in division in two ways. 
Write the 7’s in division in two ways. 
We buy carpets by the ——. 
We buy lumber by the ——. 
Use the above model and write about eggs, ribbon, sugar, 
flour, oil, bananas, gas, shoes, potatoes, strawberries, coffee, 
milk, gloves, celery, cabbage. 


All in January 


ALIcEe E. ALLEN 








2. Jack and Jill came down the hill 






All in Jan-u - 
All in Jan-u - 











Ce er cr 





*Cuas. E. Boyp 









a —_—— |f—__ —— ~ 
a- ry, With a right good will, 
a-ry, Scream-ing loud and shrill, 
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Jack and Jill went up the hill; Jack did boast How he couldcoast,And so did 


Jack and Jill camedown the hill; 


Jack fell down And brokehiscrown, And so _ did 


ae a = 


* All rights reserved. 
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CHRISTIANA MOUNT 


A PLATEAU 


24 
° (Book rights reserved) 
REVIEW 
% Formation of hills. Internal heat of earth is supposed to be 
cooling. 


Cooling and shrinking of the earth’s crust forces land up in 
some places, down in others. 

Rain washes away the soil. 

Frost, wind and air wear away land. 

Low places in the earth’s surface called valleys. 

Is there a valley near where you live? What do you call 
the land on either side? What kind oflandina valley? Why? 

Some valleys very narrow; some so wide that the people do 
not realize they are living in one. Land may seem level, but 
we know it is not because the water runs to the lowest part. 

Why do people live in a valley? Good soil makes good 
farms, fine grain, fine stock. 

Many cities in valleys. Why? Easier to carry goods. 
Easier to make good roads. 

Lowland between hills or mountains is a valley. 

Locate valleys on maps. 


A Swamp 


In some places the land is so level that the water stands in 
it. The water and the soil mix and turn intothick mud. The 
land is not good for anything. There are thousands of such 
places in this country, but we have found that the water can be 
drawn off. The soil that is left is very fertile. Why? What 
do you call such wet land? 

Wet spongy land is a swamp. 


Everglades. Dismal swamp. 
PLAINS 
What do you mean by flat land? Sometimes land appears 


level. How do we know that it is not? (Water moves; if it 
were exactly level the water would stand still.) 

Sometimes we find land that, is not level all over, but is 
nearly so. It is not very far above the level of the sea. 
What kind of land would you call it? (I.owland.) 

(Show a relief map if possible; if not, draw a plain.) 

Such land is called a plain. Plain means clear, open, 
simple. 

Draw a plain on your papers. 
a plain on this map. 

How many remember what the river did with the soil it 
washed from the banks when it overflowed? The soil 
which was spread out formed plains called flood plains. What 
kind of land do we find on flood plains. Why? Sometimes 
the plains are covered with grass and flowers. We call these 
plains prairies. 


See whether you can find 


Summary —A broad nearly level stretch oj land is a plain. 


A DESERT 


How does the ground look in summer when it has not rained 
for many days? How do you think a plain would look if it 
had very little rain and there were no rivers to moisten it? 
bean kind of plants do you think would grow? Give name, 

esert. 

Can you make a definition of a desert? 

A great sandy plain is a desert. 

Tell of Saraha (literally a sea of sand until recently). Great 
American Desert. What can change the deserts from seas of 
sand to fertile soil? How many have ever walked in the 
sand? What happened to your feet? What would happen 
to a horse’s feet if it tried to walk or run in the desert? Fitness 
of the camel for desert travel. Its broad feet, peculiar stom- 
ach, its hump of fat, overhanging eyelids, ability to close 
nostrils. 

Oasis 

If you were traveling in the desert, and you came 
to a little spot of green, with perhaps date palms and 
flowers, what would you say was the cause? What kind of 
land would you expect to find there? A fertile spot in the 
desert is an oasis. 


What is a plain? Suppose your desk were a plain. Place 
a book towards one side. Make a small pile next to the 
first book. What kind of land does your desk represent? 
What kind of land does the top of your book represent? You 
may draw a plain. Now draw highland with a flat top. 

This highland may have mountains around it and it may 
also contain lakés. 


Summary — A broad stretch of nearly level highland is a 
plateau. 


A PENINSULA 


You may stretch out yourarm. Let us pretend it is a piece 
of land. The water is on each side of it. If the land is soft 
what will the waterdo? What kind of land do you think this 
is? The water has not worn it away. How far around does 
the water reach? What word means almost around? 
Such land is called a peninsula. 

Draw a peninsula. Find some on the maps. 


Summary — Land almost surrounded by water is a peninsula. 


AN IstHMUS 


Place your hand on your neck. Compare the size of your 
neck with your head and body. What does your neck do for 
your head and body? Let us pretend your head is a peninsula 
and your body is the mainland. The water is on each side 
of the neck of land. What kind of land is it? The neck of 
land is called an isthmus. What does the isthmus do for the 
two larger bodies? 


Draw an isthmus. Find some on the map. 


Summary — A narrow neck of land connecting two larger 
pieces of land is an isthmus. 


An ISLAND 


Review peninsula, isthmus. Suppose the waters were to 
wear away the isthmus, cutting off the peninsula from the 
mainland. You may draw the peninsula as it would look then. 
Where is the water? What word means all around? On 
what did Robinson Crusoe live? ‘This is the same kind of 
land. What is an island? 


Summary — Land smaller than the mainland, surrounded by 
water, is an island, 


Locate some islands formed by earthquakes and volcanic 
eruptions, coral insects. 

Islands may be large or small. 
islets. 

A sea filled with islands is an archipelago. 


Little ones called isles or 


A CAPE 


What is a peninsula? Peninsula means almost an island. 
Makea peninsula with yourarm. Close all your fingers except 
one. The waves have worn away the soft land and left this 
hard point of rock extending into the water. It is called a 
cape. Some capes are low and sandy. What will happen 
to them after a while? Others are high and rocky. Called 
promontories. Lighthouses on capes sometimes. Why? 


Summary — A point of land extending into the water is a 
cape. 
Locate. 
CONTINENTS 


Review island. Show islands on maps. Notice the size 
of each. Point to continents. Compare size of continents 
with islands. Give the name continent. 

The largest body of land. 

Show map of the world. Point out continents. 


and kind of coastline. Which have the best harbors. 


Direction 


Nore There may be a discussion over Australia. Explain that 
it has water all around it, but it is customary to speak of it as a continent, 
because it is so much larger than any island. 
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Continents are divided into countries. A country is a part 
of a continent in which a nation of people live. 

Develop by asking what kind of people live in Germany, 
France, United States: 


A’ GLACIER 


This lesson on the glacier does not occur in the ordinary 
lines of development of land and water forms, but references 
are often made to it in readers and boys’ books ot travel. 

What color is snow? If mother sends you to clear away the 
snow after a great snow storm what part is the harder to clear 
away? Why? (Pressure of snow above hardens the snow 
below. If left on the ground a long time in very cold weather 
the lower part will often turn to ice.) 

What do we find all the year upon very high mountains? 

What do you think about the high valleys in the cold coun- 
tries? Show a picture of glacier. Call attention to the high 
valleys between the peaks. Compare to the sidewalk with its 
layer of ice, covered with snow. Place piece of ice on a board 
and press from above. What happened? The ice slipped 
on the board when pressed from above. The ice on the bot- 
tom of the glacier slips because of the pressure of the snow 
above. 

When the river washed away the soil and gravel, where was 
the gravel deposited? Show pictures of morraine. Rocks 
obtained from the land over which the glacier moves. 

When glacier touches sea pieces break off and form ice- 
bergs. 

Comparison between glaciers and rivers. 

River composed of water. 

Glacier composed of ice. 

Rivers move more or less quickly. 

Glaciers move very slowly. 

Rivers found all over the world. 

Glaciers in the upper valleys of very high mountains and in 
very cold countries. 

Rivers are of differeat lengths. Some thousands of miles. 
(Amazon. ) 

Glaciers not more than ten or twelve miles. 
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Rivers very useful (refer to uses of rivers). 
Glaciers of no use, 


Summary— A river of ice is a glacier. A mass of ice broken 
off from a glacier is an iceberg. 


GENERAL REVIEW 


Why do people settle in a valley? What can you say 
about the size of valleys? 

What is being done to swamp lands now? Why? 

Draw a plain. 

What is a prairie? 

What are flood plains? What kind of land is found on 
them? Where did it come from? 

What are men doing to the deserts now? Why? 

Why is the camel better than the horse for desert travelling ? 

What is the difference between a plateau and a plain? 

What kind of land forms a peninsula? 

Find two peninsulas on the map. 

What is an isthmus? 

How are islands formed? 

What is the difference between a peninsula and a cape? 

Why is Australia called a continent ? 

What is a country? What is the name of your country? 

What is a glacier? What is the difference between a 
glacier and a river? 

How are icebergs formed ? 


These lessons are for the third]grades and for the first half 
of the fourth grade. It isneither necessary nor advisable for the 
the children to know the names of all the forms they locate 
upon the maps. The aim and purpose of these lessons are: 

To give the children a clear idea of the land and water 
forms. 

To give them power to interpret a map. 

To put the resulting information into clear and coneise 
language. 

If these lessons are supplemented by readings from a good 
home geography, better results will be obtained. 


Sewing Cards Illustrating “The Seven Little Sisters” 1V 
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Eskimo Land on theSand- Table 


Etta MERRICK GRAVES 


ANUARY lis the month of ice and snow which brings 
us, into sympathetic touchfwith the life of the frozen 
North and its little Eskimo people. We therefore 
became acquainted with the life story of little ‘ Agoo- 

nack” and prepared a home for her on the sand-table. 

Sheets of cotton wadding were laid across the level sand at 
each end, leaving an open place {n the center, which was 
covered with blue paper for the “‘Polar Sea.” And, lest Santa 
should forget that he lived in the Arctic regions, he was trans- 
ferred from the Christmas sand-table to the polar snows. 

Icebergs were cut from 9 x 12 white drawing paper, each 
sheet making two strips of pointed “ice mountains.” 

The, igloo was community work. Each child made small 
bricks of clay (prepared from moistened clay bricks instead 
of plasticine) and brought them to the table where the teacher 
laid them in a semi-circle with side pieces for the long door- 
way ot the igloo. On this foundation the bricks were built 
up, curving toward the center till the walls were joined by 
curving long strips from one side to the other. As the walls 
were built, moist clay was carefully plastered inside to prevent 
the bricks from falling apart when dry. A hole was made 
in the top through which the smoke from the “oil lamp” 
could pass. Bits of cotton spread on the wet clay resembled 
snow, and a creeping Eskimo of clay was dressed in cotton 
and placed at the open door. Many times he was pushed 
in and pulled out by the children. 

Seals, cut from black paper with patterns and with stiff 
paper standards pasted on the back, were placed on the ‘‘snow 
fields” while others stood on “‘ice floes” (small blocks with 
cotton glued on them). A black whale “spouted” near by. 
Dogs were cut out from white drawing paper and colored 
brown, then harnessed to the sleds with paper strips. The 
sleds were folded fr-m brown paper. Fold a 5 x 5 square on 
diameter, open, fold both edges to the center and leave folded. 
Fold edges to crease and open. Fold left-hand corners to 
crease making small right angles for runners of the sled. Turn 
the paper over, fold short ends together and open. Fold right- 
hand end to crease just made and open. Cut out the oblongs 
formed in the runner sections to give back of sled, which is 
folded upward. It will be better to paste the loose ends of the 
back. 

Patterns of Eskimos were hektographed and cut to ride on 
the sleds or to hunt seals, etc. Folded patterns of Eskimo 
made to stand (given in January, 1911, Prmmary Epvcation) 
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were also used. Patterns of bears were cut from white draw- 
ing paper and reindeer, previously used as December black- 
board border, were arranged against the white icebergs. (For 
patterns of animals and Eskimo see “A Year of Primary 
Occupation Work,” Term II.) Tissue paper snowflake 
cuttings formed the January border. 

Several children brought the popular “Eskimo dolls” 
dressed in Teddy Bear style, which found a welcome on the 
sand-table although too large to enter the hut. (Proportions 
cannot always be kept.) The delight of all was a doll dressed 
in “rabbit skin” like ‘‘Baby Bunting.” This was easily done 
by wrapping a small jointed doll in a square of rabbit skin. 
The edges of the skin were sewed together in front and the 
long fur covered the arms, which did away with sleeves. The 
doll’s black hair was cropped off in the neck and pointed hood 
sewed on. The face and hands were painted brown, which 
gave a perfect little Eskimo. The children never tired of 
“loving” this furry doll against their cheeks. (See right hand 
end of illustration.) 

In our drawing work posters and freehand cutting of the 
Arctic region were made. Chalk was used for hills down 
which line-figures coasted. Colored landscapes of snow 
against blue or sunset skies illustrated our own Arctic environ- 
ment. 

Who shall say that the Eskimo Land is not just as real to 
these children as though they had really seen it? 

The sand-table proved of use to the fourth grade. The 
teacher asked permission to let the children see it for a subject 
in written language. The class passed around it then re- 
turned to write their impressions. Here are a few specimens: 


All the fourth grade, Monday, went down to Miss Graves’ room. We 
looked on a table that had Eskimos and reindeers and Santa Claus. 

On the table there were Eskimos, dolls, and snow houses. There were 
little Eskimo boys on their sleds and driving their dogs. 

There were seal on the blocks of ice and water around the ice. I 
saw a little boy climbing into his snow-house. 


We went down to Miss Graves’ room this afternoon with Miss Mun- 
roe. We saw a little Eskimo man crawling into his house. He was 
covered with snow. ‘The house was covered with snow, too. 

In the top of the house there was a hole. The mountains were 
covered with snow, too. We saw many Eskimo dolls. They were 
covered with fur. One boy had dogs dragging him. He was in a 
sled. I wouldn’t like to be an Eskimo boy or girl. Would you? 

They had land and water. There were fish in the water. There 
were deer on the mountains. Deer are plentiful there. I wonder if 
there are any sharks or whales in their sea. Their houses are very 
cute. 


I went down to Miss Graves’ room. 


I saw some seals in the water. 
Some of them were on the rocks. 








I saw Santa Claus and his reindeer. 
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high a lot of toys. He was leaning up against the back of the 
sleigh. 

I saw an Eskimo house. An Eskimo was going in the house. The 
Eskimo were covered with fur. The house is long. One Eskimo was 
on his hands and knees going in the house. 

Isaw some deer. They were up on the mountains. The mountains 
had sharp pointed tops. The deer were running on them. Some 
mountains were taller than others. 

There were lots of Eskimo sleds. There were lots of Eskimos riding 
on them. The Eskimos shoot the seals and eat them. There were 
Eskimos there. They were sitting down. 


The make-believe scene was described as realistically 
as though they had visited the cold North. No one in the 


class mentioned that the seals and dogs were of paper or the 
hut of clay covered with cotton! 





Rainy Day Crafts 
CECELIA HENRY 


Boxes 


Ties are a great many varieties of boxes that may 

be made from the 6” square of colored paper and 

they are so simple that little persons can make them 
with little trouble. 

Take the 6” square of paper and fold it into 16 squares, 
two pieces of paper are necessary, one for the box and one 
for the cover, and if }” is cut from the part intended for the 
box, it will make it easier to fit on the cover. 

After folding the paper into 16 squares, cut on the fold 
nearest the sides, on opposite sides of the paper. Fold under 
and paste, making a square box. 

For the top of the box, cut in the same way, and in the PATTERN Four 
center square weave various patterns. Weave with tiny Fold as before and also diagonally. If a sharp knife can 
strips 4” wide. be had the results will be better. Cut from the diagonal crease 

The weaving is done without pasting the strips at the to the sides of the square, little slits for weaving. This 
end, for if the paper is cut across, the weaving strips hold _ will give weaving for half the cover of the box. 
themselves by being braced at the sides. 

If oblong boxes are wanted, fold the papef in the same way PATTERN FIVE 
and cut off one row of squares; this will leave two rows of Fold as before and cut out of stiff paper a square of 14”. 
squares in the center, instead of four squares, as in the square Place this square exactly in the center of the four squares 
boxes. , intended for the cover of the box, and draw around the 

The colors of the boxes may be varied as the season varies. smaller square. Then make the slits as in pattern Three. 
They are pretty for candy or bonbons at a lunch or achild’s_ This will give the same effect but a smaller pattern. 
party. For Christmas, use red boxes with green weaving 
paper; for Hallowe’en orange paper for the boxes and black PATTERN SIX 
for the weaving; for Easter, lavender with shades of purple, Fold as before. On the side opposite the folds, draw a line 
or green with darker color for the weaving strips; for Wash- across, 3” from the center fold, each way of the paper. Cut 
ington’s Birthday or Lincoln’s or the Fourth of July, white _ slits as far as the line and weave. 
boxes with the red and blue strips are effective. 

The boxes may be made with all one pattern, or there may ; a 
be a variety of designs. _ Draw a line }” from the sides of the four center squares. 

By folding boxes across the center either horizontally or Cut slits as far as the place of intersection of the lines drawn 
diagonally, the cutting is made much easier. and weave. 





PATTERN SEVEN ’ 








PATTERN ONE 


After folding the 16 squares, fold the paper in the center 
on the side opposite from the folds. The marking should 
always be on the wrong side so that the pencil marks will 
not show. Measure down 3?” from each side of the center 
fold, and place a point at each side of the four center squares TWiT 
which form the top. Draw a straight line between the points. 
On each side of the center line, cut little strips as far as the 
ruled line. With a kindergarten weaver, if it can be ob- 
tained, weave in the colored strips, but if this is not at hand 
it can be done with the fingers. After the weaving is done, 
fold and paste the corners. 

































































PATTERN Two 


Fold the paper as for Pattern One, and also fold diagonally 
across the paper. Measure down 3” on each side, placing * 
points and drawing the line as before. Clip the strips and } SY 
weave. At the corners cut a tiny slip wide enough for one strip 
of the weaving color. 

PATTERN THREE 


Fold as before, then across the diagonals of each square for 
the top of the box, draw diagonals making a smaller center 
square. Fold across and cut to the lines drawn for the center 
square and weave. - 
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PATTERN EIGHT 


Fold as before, and also fold on the diagonals of the square. 
Draw a line across each square of the four top squares, 
diagonally and cut slits toward the corners. Weave in the 
corners. 

Other designs may be made if desired. In larger patterns 
if one weaves over and under two, or over one and under two, 
or other variations, a pleasing effect is given. 




















Beginnings in Clay Work 
A TEACHER 


t Mould the sphere by rolling clay between the palms. 

2 Mould the sphere into the oblong. 

3 Ask the children what animal is the long oblong shape 
and has the pointed nose. 

4 Pinch out one end of the oblong for a nose. (See 
illustration, pig.) 

5 Pinch up the ears and tail. 

6 Try a rabbit in this same way. 

7 Notice characteristics of rabbit form, viz., the long ears, 
the short tail, the oblong head, rounded nose. 

8 The pig and rabbit are now at the stage indicated by 
Illustration No. 1. 

9 Notice characteristics of pig more carefully; the snout 
flattened, the short legs, the rounded thighs and shoulders, the 
small eyes. See Illustration No. 2. 

10 Notice characteristics of sleepy rabbit. 

11 Make the closed eye with the tip of the finger-nail. 

12 Make the ears curve outward to catch sounds quickly 
and easily, for these are all the weapons of defense poor 
rabbit has. 








‘ 


13 Make the haunches big and strong to “spring” well, 
for rabbit can only leap away from his enemies. 

14 Indicate the short tail. 

15 Pull out and model the small feet from some of the 
thigh and shoulder material. (See Illustration 2.) 


That Word Study! 


IE. W. GRIMSHAW 


O' you ever dread it? Does it sometimes seem as if 
D you never could arouse interest in “are, there, where, 
her, here, ever, other,” and many more of those 
abstract words with such elusive qualities? I have 
found with deep satisfaction that a few devices for word 
study and drill not only stimulate interest, but also take very 
little time and mean much in the end both to teacher and pupil. 
Perhaps a few illustrations will smooth your path on that 
inevitable “dull” day, or day of extra monotonous drilling. 
I Invite the children to go marketing with you. They 
lovea trip. Before school sketch in outline on the board, a 
turkey, a few carroty, turnips, potatoes, ears of corn, apples, 
bananas, a cabbage, a bunch of celery, and so on, writing a 
drill word in each article. Let the children play each has a 
wagon and see who can “help carry,” who can get a “wagon 
load,” or what slow lad will get only one or two to “carry 
home in a bag.” You will watch with satisfaction the efforts 
of the slow ones to “carry most.” 

II Sketch a bird-house on a post, and many birds flying 
about. Birds can be traced on board with slate pencil, using 
a pattern, and then sketching over with crayon. Each bird 
has a word, and the object is to see how many birds can “fly 
home.” Words failed on keep birds out; or if you wish to 
tell the story of the carrier pigeons, a failed on word will mean 
that bird misses—does not arrive at —his destination. 

III Target practice; one of the most popular devices I 
used. Draw target, with word in each ring, and hardest word 
at bull’s eye. Child takes pointer which he uses as gun; 
begins at outer circle and tries to “hit” every one. The “best 
shot” is he who gets all words. 

IV American flag with word on each stripe, and hardest 
word in ‘“‘box of stars.”” You sometimes give stars for extra 
faithful work, don’t you? Little rewards often mean much 
to little people, and a small Dennison flag pasted on the 
hands of the winners in this device are very proud possessions. 

V_ Christmas toys. Here’s another device where a little 
“prize” is a pleasant st ‘prise. If you have odds and ends 
of colored paper, very well; if not, white will do. Cut little 
stockings about four or five inches long — it won’t take very 
long, especially if you have one or two careful workers with 
scissors who would so enjoy staying after school to help you. 
Sketch some Christmas presents on board; a doll, kite, drum, 
cart, boat, box of candy, book, soldier, rocking-horse, etc. 
There are many very good ones in silhouette which can be 
easily copied. On each gift write a word. To each child 
who gets all words, give prize of stocking —a stocking to 
hold all the gifts he has won. The joys of a very full stocking 
may be discussed, but do not let the child suspect that he is 
working for a prize. Surprises often inspire a stronger desire 
to work. For example: one day at the close of a writing 
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period, I chose the ten papers representing the most careful 
work, permitting their owners to show them to another first 
grade (having of course arranged with the teacher before 
school). As I closed the door after the ten most “important” 
children, one irrepressible youngster, whose paper was not 
chosen, said, ‘Gee, I wisht I’d a known that was comin’. 
You just wait till termorrer.” 

IV Another Christmas device. Sketch Christmas tree, 
or better still, if teacher is clever with board crayons, color 
one. Hang gifts (see device V) on tree and choose a Santa 
Claus, letting him distribute gifts. If possible, have the tree 
low enough on the board so that the child can touch each gift 
with his finger as he says the word — ’twill add to the realism 
of distribution more than if he uses a pointer. If he fails on 
a word, choose another ‘Santa Claus.” 

VII Nutting or fruit gathering. A’ very good device for 
a large number of words. If possible draw in colors a large 
tree. Invite children to bring their make-believe bags and 
go nutting or apple gathering. It’s very well to have children 
stand, throw “bags” over shoulder and march once around 
the room before going to blackboard, This affords a little 
relaxation before work and also adds to realism in the trip. 
The tree has very hard words on the trunk since that is the 
hardest place to climb. Hard words are also on the danger- 
ous tips of branches. Put the easy words in the crotches, 
etc., also on the ground, where they represent the fallen 
fruit. It’s positive fun for the teacher to watch the dogged 
persistency with which some slow ones will struggle to scale 
the difficult trunk, scorning to be “‘boosted” (helped). Ap- 
pear very serious if a child falls ((fails) from any height. 
Urge care in climbing, in a word, make that expedition real, 
attended by all the thrills, joys, and dangers. This device, 
if put on a board not needed every day, is splendid for a re- 
view, it can hold so many words. 

VIII Scouting. All children love adventure, and your 
morning talk or story hour can be most ‘helpfully utilized in 
discussing the life of a soldier in camp, as a scout, a spy, 
a despatch messenger, etc. When class is called, announce 
a scouting trip, or if you prefer, play you wish a spy or despatch 
messenger to carry a plan or note to a distant commander. 
A blackboard eraser slipped into the pocket of the chosen 
messenger makes a fine revolver, and the pointer 
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Aids in Teaching Reading 
L. C. CAMPBELL 


With the children in the first three grades, I have found 
the following methods of great aid in the teaching of reading. 

1 If combinations of words trouble a child have them 
written on slips and taken home. 

2 . Have children tell a story about the reading picture re- 
gardless of the connection it may have with the reading lesson. 

3 At the beginning of the year in a first grade, have reading 
slips which will duplicate the daily lesson that was prev- 
iously presented on the blackboard. On one day through 
the week, I preferred Monday, have children take home as 
many slips as can be read correctly. 

4 Call attention to the child who reads with good expres- 
sion and you will soon hear others trying to imitate him. 

5 Ask questions, the answer to be the next sentence read. 

6 Dramatize all action words. Let children take differ- 
ent characters in reading. 

7 In teaching a new rhyme, if new words are written in 
colored chalk and old ones in white chalk, it is a help and you 
will find the little people anxious to recognize the old words. 

8 In order to have the entire thought of a sentence under- 
stood have strips of paper cut and used as markers by having 
the child place a strip under each line as read. 

g Give to each child who reads correctly and with ex- 
pression a colored splint or stick. Count and collect at end 
of lesson. Children love competition. 

10 If a child has read unusually well, let him read the 
whole story at end of reading period. 

11 Ifachild reads well, call hima captain. Let him stand 
in front of class. You will soon have a line of captains. 

12 Give out reading slips; as they are read, pass to next 
row, etc., until at least six or seven children have read the 
same slip. 

13 Substitute in blackboard work a picture for a word. 

14 Make a special aim for good expression in the lower 
grades. This is of much importance, and I find if not 
cultivated there, all through the grades the boy or girl will 
lack expression; for as the foundation is laid so is the 
house built. 





a fine musket. He starts out prepared to meet 
any outpost or sentinel, for each tree and rock 
hides one in the form of a word. If he misses 
the word, he plays he’s captured, and of course 
gives place to the next child, who tries his powers 
to reach his destination. Sketch a camp, several 
rocks and trees, and beyond, the commander’s 
tent or fort. 


IX Croquet. Draw the outline of a croquet 
course, wickets and posts. Write a word at 
each. Give the child a ball instead of a pointer, 


and let him touch board with ball at each 
wicket, following course as in croquet. If he 
fails at a “wicket” he must drop out. This is 
a splendid device for newly developed words, as 
there are five wickets which must be passed 
through twice, thus giving extra drill on new or 
hard words. 

X Fireman. Children love this device. Tell, 
at some previous time, how the firemen who live in 
the engine house, climb up ladder to sleeping apart- 
ments, sleep on cots, and, at sound of fire alarm, 
slide down a pole to save time. The board draw- 
ing must necessarily be rather crude, but so long 
as the child understands, it’s all right. On each 
rung of the ladder, on the couch and pillow, 
write a word. After the child has touched each 
word and said it —coming last to the pillow 
—he plays he’s asleep. Let another child touch 
your desk bell as soon as he’s “asleep.” This 
“fire alarm” has wakened the fireman, who 
rushes to the pole and slides down. These are 
words on the pole, and the main object of this 
device is to promote rapidity, for if a child can- 
not slide down very rapidly he is at once “dis- 
charged” as a very poor fireman. 
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(Continued from page 15) 
OCTOBER 
Central Ideas 
(1) Preparation for Thanksgiving Day. To foster a spirit 
of thankfulness and kindly unselfishness.) 
(2) The Harvest. 
1 Legend of the Woodpecker. (To teach unselfish- 
ness.) . 
Hiawatha. 
Brownies. 
Shoemaker and the Elves. 
Story of the Little Lame Prince. 
The Anxious Leaf. 


aut wnyn 


NOVEMBER 
Central Idea 
Work all centers about Thanksgiving. 
1 Cinderella. 
Story of Pilgrims. 
The Mayflower. 
Indians. 
The Pumpkin — Whittier. 
6 An Old Time Thanksgiving (described). 
DECEMBER 
Central Idea 
Giving at Christmas. 
1 Study of the stars, shepherds and sheep in preparation. 
2 Story of the Great Star. 
3 Story of the Holly. 
4 Story of the Christ Child. 
5 Story of the Chrysanthemum. 
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JANUARY 
Central Idea 
Ice and Snow. 
rt Study Snow. 


2 The Eskimo. 
3 The Snow Image — Hawthorne. 
4 Poem — The Legend of the Woodpecker. 
5 Legend — How Robin’s Breast Became Red. 
FEBRUARY 
Central Idea. 
Flag Day. 
1 Story of the flag. 
2 Story of Betty Ross. 
3 Old Abe. (Story of the Eagle.) 
4 Childhood of Lincoln. 
5 Childhood of Washington. 
MARCH 
Central Idea. 
The Wind. 


1 Study of the air, water and aspects of Nature. 
2 Myth of olus and the Winds. 

3 Story of Franklin and his Kite. 

4 Sun and the Wind. 

5 Study of Wind-mills. 


APRIL 
“Central Idea 
(1) Easter. 
(2) The First Awakening of Spring. 
1 Legend of the Sleeping Beauty. 
2 Jack and the Bean Stalk. 
The Legend of the Easter Rabbit. 
Tell about the “egg rolling” in Washington, D. C. 
May 
Central Idea 
(1) May Day. 
(2) Bird Day. 
May Day Story — Alcott, 
The Pea Blossom. 
Story of the May Pole. 
Legend of the Blue-bird. 
The Poplar Tree. 


Third Grade Written Language 


ANNIE KLINGENSMITH 
January brings the snow, 
Makes the feet and fingers glow. 

On January mornings the children of the lowest third 
grade come in muffled to the eyes like little Eskimos, feet in 
arctics and leggings, hands bundled, heads swathed in many 
folds of wool or silk, nothing more than the tip of an adven- 
turous nose showing here and there. 

As fitting to the weather, some of the conversational les- 
sons turned on clothing and shelter; and, before long, the 
domestic animals, and even their wild kindred, came in for a 
a share of the consideration. Puss’s heavy coat, Rover’s 
shaggy fur, the horse’s cold weather dress and the rabbit’s 
winter gear, with much else of the same sort, were all eagerly 
discussed. In the end, compositions were written ‘and the 
following is the littlest girl's paper just as she wrote it, spelling 
and all. 
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WINTER Coats 

When a horse sheds his hair It is in the fall. In the summer all most 
all the horses have shiny coats. But in the winter time all the horses 
that work"have rouf coats. But the buggy horses have almost coats as 
shiny in the summer. The cat hasa very thick coatin winter. But in 
the spring time they begean to shead a little bit moor as it begeans to 
get hot. The rabbit has a brown coat in summer and a white coat in 
winter. MarceEry P. 


(Composition furnished by Miss Sullivan of the Jefferson School, 
Gary, Ind.) 





MONTH BY MONTH PICTURE STUDY 


Caritas 
(Painting by Abbott Thayer) 
JENNIE ELLIis KEysor 


HE picture for our study this month is a masterpiece 
by a contemporary American artist. To Abbott 
Thayer we owe a great debt, for it is work such as his 
that is bringing back to present day art, the sweet 

elemental spirit of the great early Italian masters, but embody- 
ing it in a technical way which was unknown to them. Tous 
Americans it is the art that particularly pleases, for it is con- 
sonant with our civilization and the outgrowth of our institu- 
tions. In spite of its modernness it preserves those great 
elemental principles which are at the foundation of all that 
we revere and all that makes for elevated manhood and 
womanhood. To illustrate by our picture: “Charity” is the 
embodiment of that great universal love which cannot exhaust 
itself on family and friends, but which embraces the whole 
world in its wide span. We feel ‘‘as she spreads those 
perfect arms upon the air” that there is no limit to the 
wideness of the love she represents. 

Abbott Thayer was born in Boston in the middle of the 
last century and happily he is still among us to ennoble our 
American art. 

For class-room work, even with small children, great pleasure 
and interest will come from a comparative study of DeForrest 
Brush and Abbott Thayer. Brush is only six years Thayer’s 
junior and both men have done wonderful things in idealizing 
motherhood and childhood. Both men use their own families 
as models, consequently our study of the two men brings us 
very near to their inner life and thought. Brush’s Madonnas 
are always his wife, and Thayer, in his three masterpieces, 


*‘Caritas,” “‘The Virgin,” and “‘The Madonna Enthroned,” 
has given us his idolized eldest daughter. While the 
Madonnas by Brush are beautiful and true to life, yet they 
lack that wide elemental scope of Thayer’s work, and in 
execution they seem less the involuntary overflow of inspira- 
tion than the products of stern, hard work. 

The original of Thayer’s picture of “Charity” is a large 
canvas and hangs in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, but the 
inexpensive prints of it give the spirit of the picture quite ade- 
quately. A world of sweetness, protecting strength and beauty 
shine out from Thayer’s exquisitely draped “Charity.” We 
feel that this drapery covers a perfectly formed body, that it is 
no cover for poor anatomy as was so often the case with the 
Old Masters. The tree against which she stands is truly a 
tree from No-Man’s Land, and, perhaps it is the Tree of Life 
in a wide, wide sense. At all events, it is a wonderfully decora- 
tive feature of the picture. Children always enjoy other chil- 
dren and they will delight in studying the two that are shielded 
by the lovely “‘Charity’s” form. The one is visibly shy, the 
other, while presenting a bolder front, is even yet more de- 
pendent upon “Charity,” as is indicated by the way his ex- 
quisite little body gently crowds his protector. 

If ever a figure from art embodied Paul’s idea of charity, 
this is the one. Let us see if for every clause in that wonder- 
ful Scripture there is not a correspondence i in Thayer’s figure: 
“Charity suffereth long and is kind; charity envieth not; 
charity vaunteth not itself, is not puffed ee beareth 
all things, believeth all things, hopeth all things, endureth all 
things. Charity never faileth.” 

This is truly a wonderful and inspiring picture with which 
to express that love which is, after all, truly the greatest thing 
in the world. 
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—Abbolt Thayer 
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LITTLE PLAYS FOR LITTLE PLAYERS 





Karen and the Red Shoes 


(Adapted and dramatized from Andersen’s “The Red Shoes,” by 
CAROLINE Hacar, State Normal Schopl, Fitchburg, Mass.) 





CHARACTERS 
Old Lady Wood Choppers 
Karen Neighbors 
Shoemaker Fairy 
Old Soldier 
ScENE I 


(Shoemaker seated repairing shoes, enter Old Lady and 
Karen.) 


Old Lady I would like to see some shoes for my little god- 
daughter, Karen. She is to be confirmed next Sunday. Her 
mother is dead and I have taken her to live with me. The 
poor child had nothing but a pair of red cloth shoes when I 
took her. 


Karen Yes they do shine, and they just fit me. 

Shoemaker They are a bargain, Madam. 

Old Lady Well, I'll take them. (Shoemaker wraps up 
the shoes, old lady pays for them, and they go out.) 

Shoemaker 1 don’t believe the old lady knows those 
shoes are red. Well (shrugging his shoulders) it’s no concern 
of mine. 

Scene II 


(Old Lady and neighbors seated talking, the following Sun- 
day.) 


Old Lady (proudly) How did you think Karen looked 
in church this morning when she was confirmed? I could not 
see very well. 

First Neighbor Handsome is as handsome does. She 
looked all right. : 

Second Neighbor Everybody is talking about her shoes. 

Old Lady Yes, I thought they were pretty ones when I 
bought them. They were made for a count’s daughter. 
The leather is so shiny. 

Neighbors (holding up their hands in astonishment) Then 
you knew that she wore them? 

Old Lady What do you mean? 

(Enter Karen.) 

Karen Here I am, Godmother, back from church. Good- 
day, Neighbors. 

Neighbors (coldly) Good-day, Karen. 

First Neighbor How do you like wearing red shoes to 
church ? 

Old Lady Red shoes in-church! Red shoes in church! 
What do you mean? 

Second Neighbor You said you bought them. Didn’t 
you know they were red? 

Old Lady (horrified)... Most certainly not! Red shoes in 
church! Red shoes! (Turning to Karen) You must never, 
never do such a thing again. Do you hear me, Karen? 

Karen (hiding her face in her hands) Yes, Godmother! 

Old Lady Now go to your room and stay there until I 
call you. Red shoes in church! Red shoes in church! 
Confirmed in red shoes! Thank you, neighbors, for telling 
me. 

Scene III 

(Karen seated with the red shoes in her hand, also an old 

pair of black ones.) 


Karen I can’t wear these old black shoes to church. 
I’ll put on the red ones. I’ve not worn them for three weeks. 
Godmother will never know. (She puts on the red shoes.) 





Shoemaker What kind of shoes do, 
you wish, madam ? 

Karen (whispering to the Shoemaker) 
I want a pair of red leather shoes. 

Shoemaker (takes down a pair of red 
shoes) Here are a pair of shoes I made 
for a count’s daughter, but they did not 
suit her. Perhaps these will fit. 

Old Lady (who is deaf) What kind 
of leather are they? I cannot see very 
weil. 

Shoemaker They are of the finest 
red morocco, Madam. 

Old Lady Did you say red? 

Karen (interrupting) He says they 
are of morocco, godmother. Let me 
try them on. 

Shoemaker (trying on the shoes) 
They are certainly a fine fit; only, 
Madam, they are — 

Karen (interrupting again quickly) 
Oh, do take them godmother, they 
fit so well! 

Godmother (feeling of the shoes) They 
certainly do fit well. I suppose they are 
of shiny leather, they shine so. 
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12 Ha, ha, ha! (He disappears and Karen 
dances on. She comes to where a wood 
chopper and his son are working.) 
Karen O woodmen, help me! Pull 
off my shoes! 
Son (taking hold of a shoe to pull it off) 
I'll help thee. 
up Father (pulling him away) Let her 
alone. She is a witch. (Karen dances 
se o1. Father and son gaze after her.) 
m Father WHadst thou touched her she 
might have changed ‘thee into a tree, or 

. bird, or beast. She is angry because we 

] cut down the trees. They are the homes 
sl | of the wood nymphs. 

i Boy She cannot be bad, father, with 
od such a sad, sweet face. She made me 
ot think of sister at home. 

Father She looked thus to bewitch 
he : thee. Come, boy, come to thy mother. 
(They both go out.) 
S. 
I ScENE VI 
r (Karen dances by a church. Same as 
hn in Scene IV. An angel with drawn 


sword stands in the doorway. Singing 
Old Lady (calling from outside the room) Karen, Karen, is heard inside of the church. Karen tries to enter, still danc- 
Karen! Are you ready, child? The church bells are ing, but he bars her way with his sword.) 

J. ringing. 


* : Karen Have pity on me, kind angel, and let me enter. 
Karen Yes,Godmother. (She runs out of the room.) pw ee, . on 


Perhaps I may find rest within. 

Angel Nay, thou cannot enter. Dance you shall from 
door to door, and where proud and haughty children live 
(Old Lady and Karen come walking in together. People you shall knock, so that they may hear thee and fear thee. 


to ScENE IV 


n! pass by them and enter door of church. Old soldier stands Dance you shall, dance on. 
F in the doorway leaning on a crutch. Singing is heard inside Karen Mercy! (She dances on, sometimes pausing a 
't of the church.) moment to knock at a door.) Oh how sorry lam! How sorry 
Soldier (to Old Lady) A good day to you, lady. May I Iam! O Godmother, if I had not deceived you! I wish I 
4 dust off your shoes? : 8 ow ’ had worn my old black shoes to church and minded you. 
Karen (pulling at the Old Lady’s dress as she does not hear) a ak all pry oc probs ae if I might see you once 
! | Godmother, the old soldier wants to dust off your shoes. (Ent v Beiry) oe ° 
I Old Lady Oh thank you, thank you, old soldier. Yes, Fairy Yy o ones con ans qe? 
a! | you may dust off my shoes. (She puts out first one foot and Pane Oh wan cea Cut off my feet. Anything. that I 
ig then the other and the old soldier dusts them off.) Thank you, aay a , can thin eerithin Gieall” os 
old soldier. (She drops some money into his hand.) And ~ aa 
now you may dust off Karen’s shoes. 
ld Karen (holding out her foot with the red shoe on) Dust 
mine, too. $ 
Old Soldier (slapping soles of shoes with his hands) Sit 
h. fast when you dance. 
S, (Karen looks frightened. Old Lady and Karen pass inside 


of church. Presently they come out. People come out also.) 

Old Soldier (looking at Karen’s shoes) What pretty danc- 
ing shoes! (Karen begins to dance and dances away.) 

Old Lady Karen! Karen! What are you doing, child? 
Come back at once. 

Karen (calling over her shoulder) 1 can’t, Godmother, I 
can’t stop. Oh stop me! (She dances out of sight.) 

Godmother (hobbling after) Oh, my poor Karen! My 
poor Karen! Stop her, somebody, quick! (They all run 
after Karen except the old soldier. who stands looking after 
them laughing) 

Old Soldier Dance on, my pretty Karen, dance on and on 
until thou art old and gray. (He goes off laughing.) 


ScENE V 


(Karen enters a wood still dancing. Every now and then 
she holds up first one foot and then the other and tries to pull 
off the red shoes. Presently she speaks.) 


Karen What is that? The moon? O kind moon, help- 
me! 

(Face of the old soldier appears) Ha! ha! ha! What 
pretty dancing shoes! 

Karen Oh, pity me! Pity me! Take off the dancing 
shoes! 

Old Soldier Dance on, pretty red shoes. Dance on. 



























































“Cynthy,” said Mary suddenly. 
Cynthy was mending at one side of the table. Mary was 
doing something with a piece of paper and a stubby pencil. 


with them.” bats 
“What do you want of eggs?” asked Cynthy, beginning to 
splash again. 
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Fairy Are you sorry that you deceived your god- fairy touches them with her wand. Karen stops danc- 
mother ? ing.) Mr 
Karen (sobbing) Yes, yes, and I never want to see red Karen Oh, thank you, good fairy! Over and over again, “C 
shoes again. I thank you! M: 
Fairy It was not the shoes, but your deceit, that caused Fairy I think you have been punished enough. Come “] 
the trouble, but you are sorry, so I will help you. Stretch now, we will find your good godmother and tell her how sorry I car 
out your feet. you have been. 2 
(Karen puts out first one foot and then the other and the (They both go out.) give 
you: 
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the dark living-room. Mary was upstairs putting the babies ‘ 
Rosemary V to bed, her voice singing patiently, . Ik 
ALICE E. ALLEN “The ground was all covered with snow one day,” bh 
= ‘ ‘ 
ie Rosemary Goes into Business mingled with the splash of Cynthy’s dish-water. Mi 
hy Summary Rose and Mary Dawson, little twin girls who look ex- “Cynthy,” said Rose softly, ‘do you s’pose we could spare wh 
) actly alike and who live on a farm away from everybody, are going to all the eggs my twelve hens will lay this month ?” ) | 
school in town for a year, a month each, turn and turn about, as Rose- ‘ ‘ “ / 
" mary Dawson. So far, in spite of some strange happenings, no one at Cynthy paused, both hands in the dish-water, to stare at . 
} school has found out that there are two Rosemaries. Rose. : he 
| a The night before Christmas, Jinny ’n’ John ’n’ the Baby arrive, as ‘Are you Rose or Mary?” she asked. | bu 
Pca tonmenr amen gifts” from Aunt Mary Craig. Now it is Rose’s “Rose,” of course,” said Rose. “It’s Mary always takes | 
‘f i care of the children, when she’s here. I can’t do anything : de 
i] 
' 





Jinny and John were sliding down hill in the backyard. The “T’ve reckoned it all up,” said Rose. “If I could sell Al 
Baby was asleep. twenty dozen I'll get this month, for thirty cents a dozen — 

“Well?” said Cynthy. that’s what Mr. Brown pays — I could get six dollars. And 

“Do you think we could spare all the eggs my twelve hens that’s just the price e Of the gray coat at Ames’ store that Mary | th 
will lay through January?” wants so much.” jh 

“Well,” said Cynthy again, as she threaded her needle, Cynthy smiled queerly. ) 
“with all the good layers we have besides yours, I should “Why not ask your father?” she said. MI 
think we might. But what on earth do you want of eggs, “I did think of it,” said Rose. ‘He hasn’t had to buy us N 
Mary?” anything since we began school. But with Jinny ’n’ John ’n’ 0 

“T’ve been calculating,” said Mary. “If I could get eight the Baby here, I knew it wouldn’t do any good. Besides, I t! 
eggs every single day for thirty days, I’d have two hundred want to earn it myself.” 
and forty eggs — that’s twenty dozen. And if I could sell “We can spare the eggs all right,” said Cynthy. f 
them for thirty cents a dozen, I’d have six dollars. And the Next morning, after “she had tied Old Fan in her stall and 
coat is six dollars, since it’s marked down.” blanketed her warmly, Rose met Mr. Brown puffing up the , 

“Coat?” said Cynthy. steps that led from the street to his yard. 

“‘There’s a gray coat in Ames’ store that Rose wants dread- “Oh, Mr. Brown,” she cried, “‘you send eggs to the city, l 
fully. She stops to look at it every day—almost. It is don’t you?” \ 
pretty, and if you can spare the eggs, I’ll get it for her birth- “When I can get any — got some to sell, Rosemary Daw- 
day — the last day of January, you know.” son ?”” 

“‘Ask your father for the money,” said Cynthy. “T want to sell all my twelve hens will lay this month,” 

“Father has so much extra expense now with Jinny ’n’ said Rose. 

John ’n’ the Baby,” said Mary. “Besides I’d love to give “T’ll take them and give you thirty cents a dozen,” said Mr. 


Rose a present all myself.” Brown briskly. ‘‘Going into the egg business ?” 





Maybe Cynthy knew Father was in the kitchen. 
didn’t, for her back was toward the open door. 

And just then, Jinny ’n’ John came in, wailing as usual. 
Cynthy and Mary had grown so used to their how ls, that they 
scarcely did more than say ‘‘ Hush!” and “ You'll wake Baby!” 
But of course Jinny ’n’ John didn’t hush, and of course they did 
wake Baby. And the air was so full of wails and woes, that 
such things as coats and eggs were forgotten. 

That same night, Cynthy and Rose were washing and wip- 
ing the supper dishes. Father lay asleep on the lounge in 


Mary 


“‘For awhile,” dimpled Rose. Then she grew confidential, 
as she often did with Mr. Brown. “You see, Ro. mary 
Dawson needs a new coat. See how shabby her old one is?” 

“*Tisn’t heavy enough for this weather,” said Mr. Brown. 
“Bring along the eggs, Rosemary Dawson, as many as you 
can.” 

That same noon, waiting for him in the snowy path, at the 
foot of the steps, Mr. Brown again found Rosemary Dawson. 

“Mr. Brown,” she said timidly, ”do you send eggs to the 
city?” 
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Mr. Brown stared. 

“Of course I do,” he said gruffly. 

Mary looked frightened. 

“T have twelve hens, Mr. Brown,” she said, “‘and I think 
I can get about twenty dozen eggs this month — if — if —” 

“T’ll take them — I’ll take them,” said Mr. Brown. ‘“‘And 
give you thirty cents a dozen. Didn’t I say I would? Then 
you can buy that new coat.” 

It was Rosemary’s turn to stare now. How did Mr. Brown 
know about the coat? She wished his voice wasn’t so big — 
she would have liked to ask him. When she told Cynthy, 
Cynthy laughed. 

“Maybe he saw how shabby your old one was,” she sug- 
gested. But when Mary had hurried away to quiet Jinny ’n’ 
John ’n’ the Baby, Cynthy added to herself, “‘Guess before 
Mr. Brown gets forty eggs from Rosemary Dawson he’Il think 
he’s seeing double, just as Billy did that night.” 

Whatever Mr. Brown thought, he kept quiet. Each Satur- 
day morning, Rosemary arrived with her eggs and was paid. 
Some time before night, she arrived again with more eggs, 
and was paid again. The first Rosemary always dimpled 
and laughed. The second one was timid and in a great 
hurry. 

So the January days blew across the snowy hills. And 
Old Fan carried Rosemary Dawson up and down, up and 
down, the drifted hill road. Only one important thing hap- 
pened to her in school. She was asked again to become a 
member of the M.S. She accepted at once and became a 
very active member indeed, greatly to poor Mary’s sorrow.” 

“What will she do next month?” she cried. “I know — 
I know. She’ll ask the M. S. to get up a little play!” 

At last the birthday morning arrived. It was a brilliant 
blue and white day with the snow creaking at every step. 
Mary hurried through her work. But it was almost noon 
when she entered Mr. Ames’ store and asked for the gray coat. 

“T sold it yesterday, Rosemary,” said Mr. Ames. 

_Mr. Ames was still thinking of Rosemary’s sorry eyes, when 
he saw her coming back. Her eyes weren’t sorry any more, 
but dancing in time to the dimple which came and went. 

“There,” she cried, laying four one dollar bills and two 
dollars in change on the counter,” there’s the money — and I 
want the gray coat — right away, please.” 

“But I told you it was sold,” said Mr. Ames. 

“Oh, dear!” cried Rosemary. “Why it just can’t be, Mr. 
Ames.” 

“But it is,” said Mr. Ames. 

“How strange of her to come back,” he said to Mrs. Ames 
that night when he told her all about the gray coat. ‘“Per- 
haps she wanted me to know she had the money for it.” 

That same night after much singing and trotting and coax- 
ing, Jinny ’n’ John ’n’ the Baby had dropped off to sleep. 
Mary went slowly down stairs. In the living-room at the foot 
of the stairs, waiting for her, was Rose. Both looked as if 
they had been crying not so very long ago. 

“Mary,” said Rose, “I tried so hard to get the gray coat 
for Rosemary — but — but — it was sold!” 

“You tried, Rose?” cried Mary. ‘Why so did I — and it 
was sold.” 

“Yes, and you both went at it exactly in the same way,” 
laughed Cynthy looking up from John’s stocking which she 
was mending. 

“First, could you have the eggs — then Mr. Brown — then 
Mr. Ames — then both came to me to tell me the coat was 


gone. Such twins there never were — and never will be —’ 
“Mary,” cried Rose, “Did you go to Mr. Brown too?” 
Mary nodded. 
“And to Mr. Ames?” 
Again Mary nodded. 


“What will they think?” cried Rose. 

“Think?” said Cynthy, “They'll think they’ve seen 
double, maybe. What I want to know is, what you'll think 
when you see what’s on the table.” 

And there on the table was the gray coat. 

“Did Aunt Mary send one?” cried Mary. 

“Guess again,” said Cynthy, trailing stockings behind her 
as she came to look on at the fun. 

“Aunt Rose?” 

“Guess again.” 
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“Did you buy it, Cynthy?” 

“Guess again.” 

“Mr. Brown?” said Rose doubtfully. 

Still Cynthy shook her head. 

“Cynthy,” said Mary, “was it—it wasn’t, was it? — 
Father? 

“Tt was,” said Cynthy, “and he said it was for the one‘who 
goes to school.” 

“Oh, oh, oh!” cried the twins, hugging the coat and each 
other. 

“Which one’s going to have it?” asked Cynthy. 

“Rosemary Dawson,” they cried in one breath. 


(To be continued) 





The New Year’s Gifts 


CAROLYN SHERWIN BAILEY 


T seemed as if the child had, already, everything that one 

| could wish for her. She had a kind mother and a 

home full of toys and dolls. She had many pretty frocks 

and a pony carriage and a garden full of flowers. She 

had yellow curls and pink cheeks and blueeyes. ‘ What else 

co.ld a little girl need?” wondered Old Father Time, who 

leaned over the little white bed on New Year’s Eve, with all 

his children, the months, about him, and each one eager to give 
a New Year’s gift to the little girl. 

“She is a rich child,” said old Father Time in his gruff 
voice, “‘ and I don’t see that there is very much left for us to 
give her. Still, my children, you may be able to offer her 
your gifts, 

“ January, what will you give my child?” 

January leaned over the child’s white bed and drew from 
under her white cloak one trembling, crystal snowflake. It 
was as beautiful in form as star and as full of color as a rain- 
bow. It lay like a flower upon the blue quilt that covered 
the little girl, and it shone like a diamond. 

“‘She never saw before how pretty a snowflake is. 
will know,” said January. 

“Have you anything to offer, February?’ asked Father 
Time, as January slipped back to his place with the other 
months. 

“I will give the child this flag,” said February, spreading 
the folds of a. wonderful silk flag over the foot of the child’s 
bed. Whenever she plays with it, the colors will tell her a 
story. The red will tell her to be brave, the white will tell 
her to be pure, and the blue will tell her to be true.” 

“That is indeed a wise gift,” said Father Time. 
turning to March, he said: 

“And you, my blustering son, can you make the little ‘girl 
happy?” ‘ 

March, with streaming locks and wind blown garments, 
stepped forward, and put a frail, dainty little wind-flower in 
the child’s fingers. Itwasa more lovely flower than any which 
the child had ever seen before. 

Then all the months, in their order, came to the bedside’of 
the little sleeping girl, and laid their gifts about her. ! 

April in her frock of green, and with her blue eyes smiling 
through a mist of tears, gave as her offering a bunch of green, 
green grass, as she breathed a bird song in the child’s ear. 
May laid a garland of daisies upon the child’s head, and 
June, her arms filled with roses and wild strawberries, dropped 
one berry between the child’s red lips. 

July gave her a bit of fine white sewing and a silver thimble 
and a shining needle. 

“Vacation time is idle time,” said July, “and the child 
must learn to be busy for others.” 

August, her shoulders draped with soft green seaweed and 
her arms twined with coral, laid a white sea shell lined with 
pink upon the child’s pillow. 

“My shell will sing pretty songs to the child,” whispered 
August. “They will be songs about the great ships that sail 
= the ocean, songs about the mermaids, the waves, and the 
tides.” 

September carried many gifts in her arms; rosy apples 
and purple grapes, and russet pears, but from them all she 


Now she 


Then, 
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selected one offering for the child. It was a little red school 
bag, strong, and pretty, and full of fresh new books, 

“The little girl will love learning,” said September. 

October, with a border of purple asters sewed to the edge 
of her skirt and a crown of goldenrod upon her head, gave 
the little girl one red leaf from the armful, yellow and brown 
and scarlet, which she carried. 
flame and very, very beautiful. 

November gave the child a sweet, brown loaf. 

“When she eats this, she will taste the flavor of the wheat. 
She will hear the song of the mowers and the whir of the 
miller’s wheels. She will learn industry and thrift from the 
baker, and the bread will make her strong and beautiful,” 
said November. 

Last of the months came December, dressed in scarlet, 
with a wreath of Christmas green upon his head and a great 
sack of toys upon his back. Dolls and picture books and 
sweets filled the sack, but not one of these did December 
select for his gift to the child. Instead he touched her eyelids 
with sweet ointment, and opened the window of her room 
wide that the light of the evening star might shine full in the 
child’s face. 

“The child will be full of the spirit of goodness. She will 
be generous, and will give more happily than she accepts 
offerings,’ said December. 

“You have given the child the blessings of a year,” said 
Father Time, ‘and now we must hasten to the next house.” 

So, folding his long cloak about him, and followed by the 
months, Father Time went softly out of the house, and no 
one heard him go, and no one knew that he had been there. 

But in the morning the little girl awoke, with a new smile 
upon her face. 

“‘T have had a dream, mother,” she said, “‘and so many 
gifts. They are not gifts that I can handle and touch, and I 
cannot show them to you, but I remember them, mother, 
every one.” 





What the New Year Said 


I saw the little New Year — his cheeks like berries red — 

Although it seems impossible’—yct this is what he said,— 
“Oh yes, I scatter ice and snow and cold along my track, 

But listen, listen, listen — I’m bringing summer back!” 
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GrRAcE KING 


ITH the cold days comes Jack Frost, the roguish 
' elf, biting the fingers and toes and making us draw 
our wraps more snugly about us. Just now is the 
time to open the windows and let the bracing winter 
air into our school-rooms at brief and frequent rest periods, 
and with a cheery motion song, exercise or game, bring the 
laughter into tired little eyes and the rosy color into dimpled 
baby faces. Try these little recreations on cloudy winter 
days, when tiny feet are restless and baby minds are weary. 
The whole mental and physical atmosphere will be changed 
and all will feel refreshed by the bit of rest that has been 
sandwiched into the day’s trivial round of common tasks. 
There are so many pretty motion exercises for the winter 
season that I will mention only a few. I find that the babies 
do not fear Jack Frost nearly so much if we have chatted 
about the jolly, teasing boy and the tricks he plays on all of 
us. After such a talk the wee ones will run fast to school 
so as not to be caught by the rude fellow and sometimes the 
children become brave enough to laugh about frosted finger- 
tips. We love to recite together these few stanzas with appro- 
priate gestures: 


Jack Frost 
Jack Frost is a roguish, little fellow, 
When the wintry winds begin to blow, 
He flies like a bluebird through the air, 
(Both arms imitate birds flying.) 
And he peeps through the little cracks everywhere. 
(Eyes peep through parted finger-tips.) 
He makes little girls say ‘Oh! oh! oh!” 
(Shrug shoulders.) 
And he makes little boys say ‘Oh! oh! oh!” 
(Shake hands vigorously up and down to warm tingling fingers.) 


But when we kindle up a nice, warm fire, 
(Hold hands palms out toward imaginary blaze.) 
Then Jack Frost is compelled to retire. 
So up the chimney skips the roguish boy, 

* (Fingers flutter rapidly upward as Jack vanishes.) 
And all the children clap for joy. 
(Clap hands vigorously.) 
For he makes little girls say, “Oh! oh! oh!” 
And he makes little boys say, ““Oh! oh! oh!” 
(Motions same as before.) 


What a happy day it is for all the children when the weather 
man concludes to favor us with the first feathery snowflakes! 
More than one little hand will point to the window to call 
teacher’s attention to the very first little cloud fairies. Then 
we all stop just a minute to welcome this gift from above, either 
by a little talk about the snow crystals, and the fairy forms 
they make, as they rest so lightly on our dark clothing; or 
by a little song or poem we celebrate the first snowfall. 

“Merry Little Snowflakes” is enjoyed by all of us and it is 
such an easy poem that it can be learned in a very few 
minutes. We generally say it over a number of times and 
then with appropriate gestures have a miniature snowstorm 
in the aisles, where each child with fluttering fingers helps 
the flakes to fall slowly down, down to the ground, so that 
Mother Nature can throw a white blanket over the sleeping 
leaves and flowers. 

Sometimes all the little tots are snowflakes and dance 
lightly on their toes around the room just as quietly and 
daintily as the snow is falling outdoors, because snow fairies 
never, never make any noise. Then, again, the wee ones 
trip to the front of the room, where we can all see them, and 
cuddling together make a very large snow-bank, while they say: 

One little snowflake would not be felt, 
One little snowflake would quickly melt, 


But I’ll help you and you’ll help me 
And then what a big snowdrift there’ll be. 


Then altogether we say: 


Merry little snowflakes, dancing in the air, 
Busy little snowflakes falling everywhere, 
Blowing in our faces, falling at our feet, 
And kissing all the children as they run along the street. 
Now, for the winter indoor games, that we all love so much, 
When’ the ice becomes strong enough to hold us on the pond, 
we play our Skating Game in school if there is room enough, 
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Coasting Time 
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Each little pair of children’s feet helps us to form our circle. 
Now as each little hand clasps that of a playmate we begin 
our game. ‘The teacher, holding the hand of the first child, 
gently leads them all around to form a spiral as in the kinder- 
garten “Snail” game. The line of children stops in such a 
way that each child is again facing the center of the ring 
(which we now call a pond). At a signa! from the teacher 


’ the children all adjust imaginary skates and are ready for the 


ice frolic. But first Jack Frost is chosen to step out into the 
middle of the pond and by blowing through his hands changes 
the “still water to ice.” Three or four sets of children are 
chosen from the others to be partners. The teacher, also 
taking a companion, leads the way, showing the rest how to 
stroke and to skate around the circle, in the same direction 
so as not to collide with each other. After skating once or 
twice around the circle, each boy bows to his girl partner 
and leads her to her place on the circle. These are the words 
that we say or sing, while we play: 
A little brook was running at play, 
Tra-la-la-la-la-la-la! 
With little Jack Frost on a cold, winter day, 
Tra-la-la-la-la-la-la. 
They stopped to rest at the foot of a hill, 
Making a pond so quiet and still, 
Tra-la-la-la-la-la-la. 
“Ah, ha!” said Jack Frost, 
“Now, isn’t this nice?” 
Tra-la-la-la-la-la-la. 
And quickly he turned the still water to ice, 
Tra-la-la-la-la-la-la. 


The children came running from far and from near, 

With faces so bright and with laugh ringing clear; 
“Hurrah! oh hurrah! the pond’s frozen o’er’’; 

And soon they were skating from shore unto shore. 

When enough snow has fallen to nicely cover the ground, 
and the snow has melted until it packs beautifully, we are 
ready to make a snowman right in the school-room. One 
child is chosen to be the snowman and then two others are 
called to the front to help make him. Beginning at the feet, 
the helpers, one on each side, carefully pat and mold a very 
strong, straight snowman. When the snow image is done 
all the children stand in the aisles and play pack snow-balls, 
piling them on the desks. Then, with a one, two and a three 
the volley of snowballs begins and continues until the defence- 
less snowman slowly falls in a heap on the floor. Sometimes 
the snowman is so well made that even the three volleys 
of snowballs do not knock him down. Then each child 
places his hands above his head in a circle to represent the 
sun and as its warm rays begin to be felt, and tiny tots as sun- 
beams leave their places and with fairy fingers gently touch 
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him, the man of snow melts away and drops in a disconsolate 
heap on the floor. As we play we say: 
There's a little, old man made of snow, 
He has two black coals for eyes. 
He stands like a soldier all the day, 
But when the warm sun comes he will melt away — 
This little old man, made of snow. 


With November ushering in Thanksgiving, the children go 
into ecstasy over our ‘Going to Grandma’s” game. 

A little pair of lines with sleighbells on the front will make 
a fine harness. With one child for a horse and another for a 
driver everything is ready for a ride. Between the horse and 
the rider is the play carriage, that will hold three or four 
small children, if they are willing to ride standing up. With 
a crack of the whip and the waving of good-byes they are off 
to see grandma, who lives in a remote part of the room. As 
the children start off, those at the seats sing: 

Jingle, jingle go the bells, 
And a right good time have we. 
O’er the valley and the hills 
Dear grandmamma to see. 
The day is bright; away we glide, 
As swift, as swift can be. 
We’re dashing o’er the shining snow, 
Dear gran mma to see. 

At Christmas time how the children love to go for a walk 
and stop to look at the toys in the store windows! When 
the air is full of the holiday spirit we play “Toy-man’s Shop”’ 
for a recreation. The toy-man walks down the aisles and 
chooses children as toys for his counter, and taking them to 
the front of the room arranges his store for customers. When 
all is ready he winds up the mechanical toys and the child 
representing the talking doll says: “Papa and Mamma”; 
the rocking-horse rocks mechanically back and forth, and 
the jumping jack jumps slowly up and down. As the shop- 
man shows his wares and the customer carefully tests and 
buys a toy the children at their seats say together: 


THE Toy-mMaAn’s SHOP 


_ Oh, who will take a walk with me 
The toyman’s wonderful shop to see ? 
2 So many, many pretty toys 
He has for little girls and boys. 
The toy-man’s shop oh, ho! oh, ho! 
That’s where all children love to go. 


Such dolls and horses — great and small, 
Such tops and every kind of ball; 
Such games and sleds, dishes, and boats; 


i Pianos, too, with tinkling notes. 


The toy-man’s shop, oh, ho! oh, ho! 
That’s where all children love to go. 
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The Snow-man Transparency 


Materials required: Thin black mounting paper, or paper 
that has been washed with ink; white tissue paper; orange 
tissue paper. 

Trace the snow-man and moon on the black paper with 
chalk or light-colored crayon. Cut out each. Paste white 





tissueYpaper behind the figure of the show-man, and bright 
orange tissue paper behind the round hole that represents 
the moon. Add eyes, nose, mouth, pipe, and buttons, using 
black ‘crayon. ; 
This is a very simple transparency and one that the chil- 
dren enjoy making. oa 





The Light-bird 
(A good play for winter days) 


i r of the light-bird and a chief of the catchers. The 
Fm penn ang prism in the window, and moves it to make the 
rainbows dance. The chief catcher, pointer in hand, touches other 
children who run softly forward and try to catch the elusive bits of color 
on hands or faces. ‘The verses may be recited during the play.) 


When the winter sun is shining, — 
Though the ground is white with snow, 

With our prism in the window 

We can make bright colors glow. 


Light-bird, light-bird, — 
Flying through the air, 

Like a bit of summer rainbow 
Flashing everywhere! 






) 


Light-bird, light-bird! 
Catch it if you can! 
But you cannot hold or keep it, 
Little maid and man. 
Bertua E. Bush 





For the Geography Class 

1 Make little booklets cut the shape of your state. Write 
inside any facts you wish. 

2 See who can write the longest list of rivers. The class 
may, or may not, look in their books according to their age 
and proficiency. Seas, bays, gulfs, islands, etc., may be 
used for lists. 

3 See who can write the longest list of geographical 
names beginning with a certain letter. 

4 For a review, the questions may be written on slips of 
paper folded to look like powders. Put them into a medicine 
box and at class time give each child one. 

5 Another review which the children enjoy is prepared 
by enclosing the written slips inside English walnut shells. 
There is always some one in the class who will beg for the 
privilege of gluing the shells back again. The box is then 
put away for the next term. 

6 Give the children tickets — strips of paper with the 
name of a place written on — and send them on a journey. 
Each child goes to a different place and during study time 
finds out all he can about the place he is visiting. When 
recitation time comes each child returns from his trip and 
tells of his journey, describing places seen, incidents on the 
trip, etc. 

7 No. 6 can be varied by the children describing the 
places visited, but not giving the names. The class see how 
many places they can guess from the descriptions. The ac- 
counts may also be written and read. 

8 The children may each choose a place to visit and write 
a letter to the teacher, from the far-away land. Such letters 
are often surprisingly good. 

g The children enjoy guessing games. If we have been 
studying islands, we sometimes review in this way. The 
teacher writes on the board, On what island do I live? 
Each child in turn stands before the class and describes his 
home. The others guess. Then the child writes his name 
and the name of his island home on the board. Language 
and spelling are, of course, incidental, but excellent supple- 
ments to the regular lessons. For a general review, the 
teacher writes: What am I? and the lesson proceeds as 
given above. 

These exercises may be simple or elaborate; oral or writ- 
ten; assigned before class or not, according to the discretion 
of the teacher. Simple little prizes, as a picture of some 
place studied, cut from a magazine or railroad folder, mounted 
on a piece of construction paper, add zest to the reviews and 
are appreciated by the children. 

1o We are required to learn definitions of many of the 
geographical forms of land and water. Each form is ex- 
plained clearly and illustrated by drawings and pictures with 
sand when possible. Then the definition is written on the 
board, and copied by the class into their blank books. The 
definitions are written on cards by the teacher in the form of 
questions and answers, as: What is a mountain? A moun- 
tain is a high elevation of land. As our time for this work 
is short, the teacher writes question and answer on the same 
card. She stands before the class with the pile of cards in 
her hands and asks each child a question in turn. If he an- 
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swers correctly — not necessarily in the language on the card 
— he receives the card; if not, the next child has a chance. 
[i*a child is over eager and answers out of his turn he misses 
his turn on the next round. 

With older children, the rivers of the world are used in the 
same way. The teacher writes the name of the river at 
the top of the card, with the question underneath, for in- 
stance. Obi is written at the top of the card. Underneath, 
What river of Asia, flowing north into the Arctic Ocean has 
only three letters in its name? Occasionally, we give the 
cards to the class, allowing one child to come forward and 
stand in front of the class. The children ask the questions 
and the child reciting tries to win every card. 

1r Another card game, used with excellent results with 
a class studying the United States, was made by the children 
themselves. We wrote the name of a state at the top of each 
card. Underneath we wrote: 1 Thecapital. 2 Important 
river. 3 Two or three important cities. 6 The principal 
resources or manufactures. 

With these cards we could play capitals, asking for the 


capital of each state, or giving the name of the capital, and 


asking for the state, the rivers, cities, etc., in the same way. 

12 A pleasant help in learning the definitions spoken of 
in No. 10 is to make a chart. Paste a picture of each form 
as studied, on the chart and write the definition below. Or, 
if the class is not too large, they may illustrate their own books 
in this way, searching for their own pictures. 

13 For a real party game, small pictures of well-known 
places and objects of interest, as the United States Capitol, 
the Liberty Bell, Plymouth Rock, a geyser, etc., may be 
mounted and the cards numbered. These may be placed 
on the blackboard ledge and the children with papers and 
pencils pass by and write where each is located. On the 
blackboard above the pictures may be written, Where 
must you go to see me? The answers will be Washington, 
D. C.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Plymouth, Mass.; Yellowstone 
Park, etc. A simple prize is a pretty railroad folder with 
colored pictures. 

CERIDWEN SAMUEL 





Queries for Teachers 

Do you have your first, second, third, and fourth grade 
children get five-cent blank books, and once a week do a 
lesson in spelling, language, and number in them? Look 
over and mark the work and have children make their cor- 
rections on the opposite page. It is a great help having these 
books for reference and comparison. 

Do you make booklets for your memory gems and poems? 
The first and second grade work will have to be done on the 
mimeograph, but the third and fourth grade children can write 
their own. The children refer to these books frequently and 
the poems are not forgotten from year to year. 

When children have to learn a poem at home, did you ever 
try copying it as if it were prose? This does away with the 
sing-song. 

Do you use Brownie, soldier, Teddy Bear, or animal stamps 
or stars for good work? Or do you do what the small boy 
told his mother? ‘Miss Alice used to put a Brownie on my 
paper, but Miss Edith only puts on an old black one hundred. 
I can make a better one myself than she does. See me. I 
don’t like her anyway.” 


K. K. O’N. 


Hints from the Instituter’s Note-book 


If you would catch the interest of parents of primerites use 
‘‘carry-home booklets” of good work for bait. 

Don’t make special day programs out of whole cloth. 
Make them rather a re-hash of rounded out. Language work. 

Measure the success of your teaching by its effect upon the 
pupils with whom you come in contact. If you “rub children 
the wrong way” your teaching is worse than a failure, it is a 
disaster. 

There is no mental growth except through physical growth. 
Wriggling is the child’s way of growing. He must wriggle 
if he have not some better exercise to do. 

Cultivate a low voice. The high shrill voice is a sign of 
overwrought nerves. 

A panacea for nerves is fresh air — open windows and have 
calisthenic exercises. 

Use tongue twisters to aid in correct pronunciation, with 
foreign born pupils and others — 

Six thick thistle sticks. 

Susan Sweet swiftly sewed six shirts for her son Simon’s 
Sunday wear. 

Can a tinker tin a tea-kettle, tickle a talker or tackle = 
kite ? 

"Stop at the shop at the top of State Street. 

She stood at the door welcoming him in. 

Sarah Snooks, thistle sifter, sifted thistles assiduous. 

All the wood Esau Wood saw to sawgEsau sought to saw. 


a Lutu G. PARKER 
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When We Speak Pieces V 


Atice E. ALLEN 


(Note The four, six, and eight-lined verses of this series are specially 
arranged for very young children. As it is easier for beginners to speak 
if not alone, many of the “pieces” are planned for two or more to give. 
And because often it seems best to include a number of little folks in 
one exercise, some simple rhymed plays are given. ‘These are easier to 
learn and remember than prose plays because of the rhythm and rhyme. 
Usually they are so arranged that each child has but one or two lines 


to say.) 
The Midnight Month 


Oh January, light your lamps, 
Set hearth-fires blazing bright, 
Shut in with silence and with snow — 
You are the year’s long night. 


A New Year Wish 


I'd like to make a calendar 
Of 1912 for you — 
Or wind or rain or snow or sun, 
Each day should be a happy one, 
And e’er its extra day was done, 
I’d have your dearest wish come true! 


If Wishes were Autos 


If wishes were autos 
On this New Year’s Day, 
We’d every one of us 
Hide away — 
In big town, little town, Boston and Bronx, 
The air would be full of Honk! Honk! Honks! 


January 
Bells ring, though birds-are silent, 
Like flowers, snowflakes fall; 
This tingling, jingling time o’ year 
Is jolly after all! 


A Snowflake Cradle 


(For a tiny child, rocking dolly in little white cradle.) 


There’s a little snowflake cradle, 
Snug and warm and deep, 

In my garden, where all winter 
Little flowers lie asleep. 


But another snowflake cradle 
Baby knows (and I), 

Rocking — rocking — in the firelight, 
Sleep, my Baby — lullaby! 


A Toast 
(A little boy recites, while any number drink the “Toast”) 
I'll be the host 
And make the toast — 
And fill the pretty dishes — 
(Filling cups) : 
Now, take your cup — 
And drink it up — 
f (All taking cups and drinking) 
“To 1912, Good Wishes!” 


Leggings and Mittens 
(For two little boys, one of whom speaks for Leggings, and one little 
girl who represents the Mittens.) 
Leggings 
Said the Leggings to the Mittens, “‘I don’t know what to do!” 
There’s such a hole in one of us — Bob’s shoe will poke right 
through!” 


Mittens sobbing behind hands) 

Said the Mittens to the Leggings, ‘‘ We’re feeling quite forlorn ; 

We’re much worse off than you, dear friends, for one of us 
is gonel” 


A January Birthday Cake 
(For five little girls, each giving a stanza; or, if desired, may be given 
as single recitation.) 
Said Winter, “This little round hill I will take, 
And out of it such a fine cake I will make!” 


She frosted it thickly with very white snow, 
And patted and smoothed it and shaped it — just so. 


With sharp winds to help her, she put on the date — 
Nineteen Hundred and Twelve—in figures quite straight. 


She edged it with icicle tapers so bright, 
Along came the sun and set them alight. 


“My cake is all ready,” cries Winter. (A//) 


“ Hooray! 
Has anyone here a birthday to-day?” 


Guess 

(Arranged from Olive M. Long’s picture and verse in PRIMARY 
EDUCATION.) 

(Sketch trees on blackboard, cover floor and portion of wall between 
it and blackboard with white to represent snow. Place three tiny chil- 
dren in hoods and coats, each on sled — sleds hitched together by ropes. 
Use clump of evergreen, or screen, to hide fourth child pulling sleds.) 
First Child 

“Who is pulling? Brother Ned?” 
Second Child 
“Dick the pony? 
Third Child 
“Good Old Ponto? 
Fourth Child (hidden) 
“ Someone’s pulling — who can guess?” 


Three Snowballs 


(Fashion out of white paper three large snowballs, with January 
written across them in bright red letters. Fasten each on a child, so 
that only his head, in red toboggan cap, looks over the top, and his 
feet in red leggings, show below, and his hands, in red mittens, hold 
the ball on each side.) 

First Child 
Three little wee snowballs, once out for a stroll, 
Upon a steep hillside, of feet lost control, 
And over and over, down, down they did roll. 


Second Child 
Three little wee snowballs — oh, but it was droll, 
Took more and more snow, and grew big as a a bowl, 
And bigger and bigger and still down did roll. 


Uncle Fred?” 


No or Yes?” 
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Third Child 
Three big giant snowballs — drew breath on a knoll, 
And tried to go back — but found out to their dole, 
Though down you go swiftly, back up you can’t roll! 


Old King Coal 


(Little Play for six little boys, which may be given as single recita- 
tion, if desired. If given as a play, the “littlest boy” is seated on a 
throne, wearing as much of the fire color as possible. The Pipe is repre- 
sented by boy with roll of stiff paper around him, to look like length of 
stove-pipe. The Draught is a boy puffed out to look like a bellows. 
The Fiddlers, Snap, Crackle, and Roar, are three small boys, who carry 
imaginary fiddles.) 


King Coal 
Oh a merry old soul is Old King Coal — 
A merry old soul is he! 
(Patting hands sharply together) 
He calls for a pipe, 
He calls for a draught, 
He calls for his fiddlers three! 


Pipe, Draught and Fiddlers (running to him) 
Here come the gay fellows, 
With pipe and with bellows, 
And fiddle, de-diddle, de-dee! 


Pipe and Bellows (puffing and smoking) 
With brisk little poke, 
With puff and with smoke, 
They kindle a fire — as you see 


Fiddlers (fiddling) 

Then hey-diddle-diddle, 
We fiddle and fiddle, 

Snap, Crackle, and Roar — oie, two, three! 
We put cold to rout, ' 
We drive darkness out, 

As easy as easy can be! 
Snap, Crackle, and Roar — 
Here’s to him once more! 


All 
For a jolly old soul is Old King Coal — 
A jolly good soul is he! 


Suppose 
(Play based upon selection of same name. Words adapted.) 

-First Child 

Suppose I think little about Number One? 
Second Child 

Suppose I should help some one else to have fun? 
Third Child 

Suppose I don’t speak of the faults of my chum? 
Fourth Child 


Suppose I look after my own as they come? 
Fijth Child 


Suppose we all laugh with not at other folk ? 
Sixth Child 


And never hurt anyone “just for a joke’’? 
Seventh Child 


Suppose we hide trouble and show only cheer? 


Don’t you think we'll all have quite a Happy New YEAR? 
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Dance of the Months 
(Play arranged and words adapted from selection of same name.) 


(For thirteen children, each showing some characteristic of the 
month he represents. New Year wears 1912; January, furs; Febru- 
ary is a very tiny child with big flag; March “blows”; April weeps 
behind her hands; May carries tiny May Pole; June scatters roses; 
July “bangs”; August holds her ears; September shows sheaves; 
October waves leaves; November waits quietly; December carries 
tiny Christmas Tree. Each recite line or lines to fifteenth, where all 
recite, join hands, make ring, and circle with any dance-step. Last 
four lines may be sung to any long meter hymn.) 

New Year 
The New Year comes in with shout and laughter; 
And see, twelve months are following after! 


Months (one after another) 
First, January all in white; 
And February short and bright; 
See breezy March go tearing round; 
But tearful April makes no sound; 
May brings a pole with flowers crowned; 
And June strews roses on the ground. 
A pop, a bang! July comes in; 
Says August, ‘‘What a dreadful din!” 
September brings her golden sheaves; 
October waves her pretty leaves; 
While pale November waits to see 
December bring the Christmas Tree. 
Girl 
We join our hands and make a ring, 
And as we dance we merrily sing — 
“Twelve months we are — you see us here, 
We make the circle of the year. 
We dance and sing — and, children dear, 
We wish you all a glad New Year!” 





New Year’s Calls 


HARRIET HUNTING PIERSON 


(Exercise to be given as indicated, by two little girls dressed im 
promptu in trains and waterfalls, with dolls in their arms. Or the 
entire exercise may be given in concert by two or more girls. Appro- 
priate gestures should be used.) 


First Girl 
We have heard that “years ago,”’ 
As our mothers say, 
People always went to call 
Every New Year’s Day. 
So we thought we’d dress ourselves 
In the latest style, 
And we’d play we’re grown-up folks, 
Just a little while. 
In concert 
Don’t you like our splendid trains 
And our waterfalls ? 
We are out this afternoon 
Making New Year’s calls. 
Second Girl 
We are very busy now, 
There’s so much to do, 
For our maids have gone away, 
And the butler too. 
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I suppose we ought to stay 
Right at home, but still, 
We must have a rest and change, 
Or we might be ill. 
In concert 


M 


So we’ve brought our children dear, 
Wrapped in furs and shawls, 

And we’re out this afternoon 
Making New Year’s calls. 





Season Game 
OutveE M. GIOLMA 


Y little people always show great interest in season 
signs. One device I use with great success is my 
“Season Game.” I read the following verses to the 
children, omitting the italicized words and allow 


them to fill the blanks. Aid may be given by twisting the line 
as: ‘What are flying from the south?” ‘‘ What are appearing 
on the branches?” etc. I find that a good after exercise is 
to allow them to picture and color all the season objects 
which they can remember and then write a sentence about 


each. 


We will play the season game, 
Every season has its sign; 
See if you can guess the name 

Which will fill the rhyme. 


From the south the birds are flying, 
On the branches buds appear, 

Little children gladly spying, 
Purple violets gather here. 


Pussywillow near the brookside 
Daily sings a springtime song; 

Bright green froggies in the night-tide, 

“Jug o’ rum,” croaks, loud and long. 


Pleasant summer brings red roses, 
Now vacation time is here; 

In the meadow, countless posies 
Bloom for all the children dear. 


Nests are full of little birdies, 
Farmers reap the golden grain, 
Many fruits begin to ripen 
On our happy, sunny plain. 


Autumn /eaves are gayly falling, 
Red and yellow, brown and gold; 
Little birds, the south is calling 
Lest they’re caught bywinter’s cold 


In the barn the corn is piled, 
As the farmers husk it in; 

Tndian Summer, warm and mild, 
Goldenrod and asters bring. 


White snow covers up the dead leaves, 
Little brooks are skimmed with ice; 

Rabbits hop among the piled sheaves, 
Good hot fires seem very nice. 


Santa comes with toys and good cheer, 
On the jolly “night before,” 

Little New Year drives out Old Year, 
Spring comes knocking at the door. 


So we play the game of seasons, 
And we wish for just one thing: 

There were more so we could guess them 
Winter, summer, fall and spring. 
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Tue MontTHs 


These rhymes are very useful when the children are learn- 
ing the names of the months. The definite association with 
a known fact fixes the month in the child’s mind. 


I am the month of the little New Year, 
Many a vow people make when I’m here. 
(January) 


I am the month of St. Valentine, 
Lincoln and Washington I claim as mine. 
(February) 


My wind makes the bare trees creek and sway, 
Then, too, I have St. Patrick’s day. 
(March) 


I am the month of clouds and rain, 
To make the flowers come back again. 
(April) 


I claim the flowers bright and gay, 
Whom will you choose for my queen to-day? 


(May) 
“Month of roses” the name is mine, 
Also I bring vacation time. 
(June) 
The fourth of my month I know you love, 
America then did her freedom prove. 
(July) 
I am the hot month of the year, 
Dog days come and school is near. 
(August) 
"I bring school-time back again, 
Indian summer makes the world flame. 
(September) 
I own mysterious Hallowe’en, 
Many‘*a*ghost and spirit is seen. 
(October) 
Thanksgiving’s hearty cheer claim I, 
Turkey, cranberries, pumpkin pie. 
(November) 
Santa comes with pack and sled, 
Woe to the child who’s not in bed. 
(December) 


These may also be used as a drill for twelve children, each 
one bearing his “month name” and the symbol. 

January — 1912 placard. 

February — Valentine or red heart. 

March — A kite. 

April — Umbrella. 

May — Bunch of flowers. 

June — Roses. 

July — Fire crackers. 

August — Fan. 

September — School books. 

Oc ober — Jack-o’-Lantern. 

November — Picture of turkey. 

December — Stocking. 





pret Mr ins, Bice, Wem eoe 
ou have eary, Watery Eyes or 
Granulated Eyelids. Murine Doesn’t Smart — 
Soothes Eye Pain. Druggists Sell Murine Eye 
Remedy, iquid, 25c, 50c, $1.00. Murine e 
Salve in Aseptic Tubes, 25c, $1.00. Eye Booke 
and Eye Advice Free by Mail. ‘ 
An Eye Tonic Good for All Eyes that Need Care 


Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago 
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Do you know the wonderful work the 
VICTOR is accomplishing in the schools 


of many of our most progressive cities? 


The Victor is not only an invaluable aid in the 
teaching and exemplification of music, but a vital 
part in the varied work of the entire school day: 


Songs for morning exercises harp, and piano numbers for the 
quiet period 
Marches for assembling and passing of 
classes Records for hearing the different in- 
struments of the modern orchestra 
or band, and identifying in the 
mind the music of each separate 
instrument the minute it is played 


Marches in perfect four-part rhythm 
for the gymnasium and calisthenic 


drills 


Music for the folk games and dances Sone dnesies. for Asediion: in. the. pit 


mary, intermediate, grammar grades 


Music for the playground, social and and high school 


recreation centers 


Waltz and two-step rhythms for the A wealth of instrumental and vocal 





kindergarten games gems, folk songs, opera, and ora- 
torio, for the general musical uplift 
Beautiful band, orchestra, violin, ’cello, of the whole school and community. 


As a Superintendent, Principal, Supervisor of Music 
or Teacher, you should thoroughly understand the great 
work of the Victor in the public schools of this country. 

We will gladly send you full information, graded 
lists, courses of study, etc., with encomiums from promi- 
nent educators, supervisors of music 
and critics. 


Write to: 
Public School Educational Department 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO. 
Camden, N. J. 
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PHONIC STORIES V 
The ICE Family 


Atice E. ALLEN 

The OW Family want to save their story until March, so 
I’ve asked the ICE Family to tell you about “The Foolish 
Mice” this time. 

(The teacher repeats each line and writes the words in 
parentheses on the blackboard for the children to sound and 
pronounce.) : 

From out the dark cellar two hungry gray 
(mice) 

Thought upstairs they’d go where there might 
be a (slice) 

Of left-over cheese, or something else (nice). 

They peeped through the door, but dodged 
back in a (trice), 

For there was the cat—he had only one (vice) — 

He would catch a mouse when he could. ent 
tried (trice), 

Then, with soft pit-a-pats, they came to the 
(slice) 

Of cake left for Boysie; cheese cut into (dice); 

And not far away a saucer of (rice); 

One mouse took a sniff at a paper of (spice), 

While the other called out, “Here’s cream thick 
and (nice) 

In this pitchér!”- ‘Then all in a (trice) 

Two sorry things happened. The mouse at the 
(spice) . 

Found ’twas very sharp" Bepper and sneezed 
once! then (twice)! “| | 

The other one poised on the j jug paid the (price) 

And, frightened, plung’d into the cream thick 
‘and (nice). ~ ¥. 


“Dear brother, come help me,” he cried; 


“leave your (spice); 
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I shall drown — save my life —to mine your 
tale (splice), 

And draw me out quickly!” sneezed the other 
(twice) (thrice)! ! ! 

“Keep cool and keep turning!” called he, 
“in a (trice) 

This-shivery night that cream will be (ice).” 

Said the mouse from the cream-jug, “I’ll take 
‘your ad (vice). 

(Ice) cream, so I’ve heard, is a (nice) dish for 


1°? 


(mice)! 





Tiny Recitations 


Asleep 


The North Wind swings it too and fro, 
Now very fast and then quite slow, 

But in this cradle, warm and deep, 
The little moth stays fast asleep! 


“‘A-rap-tap-a-tap! A-rap-tap-a-tap!” 
Was that the sleet or the rain? 
Oh no, the North Wind loves to rap 
With boughs on the window-pane. 


Lullaby 


Far,in the woodland wrapped away, 
The pretty flowers all dreaming lie: 

The North Wind passes by each day 
To sing a sleepy lullaby. 


Balls 


Some think the ball to play with is the one: 
The popcorn ball is good as it can be; 

But for a time of jolly winter-fun, 
The snow ball is the good old ball for me! 


A Recipe 
Take some snowy blowy weather, 
“And a happy girl and boy, 
Add a hill and sled together | 
And you’ve made some winter joy. 
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BOOKS 


THE Story oF COTTON AND THE De- 
VELOPMENT OF THE COTTON StaTEs. By 
E. C. Brooks, Professor of Education, 
Trinity College, Durham, N.C. A supple- 
mentary reader. Seventh grade.  Illus- 
trated in half-tones. 368 pages. Price, 
75 cents. Chicago, New York, London: 
Rand, McNally & Company. 

Of the many interesting books lately 
written for children, ‘‘The Story of Cotton 
and the Development of the Cotton States,” 
by E. C. Brooks of Trinity College, Dur- 
ham, N. C., is one of the foremost. Writ- 
ten by a man born under the old régime in 
the South, but full of the spirit of the new, 
the book reflects familiarity with cotton 
from every point of view, and with every 
phase of life in the South as related to cotton. 

The nature and varieties of the cotton 
plant are discussed; its habits and culture, 
and the study of the soil are treated simply, 
but at the same time from the standpoint of 
the best authorities on the subject. 

The final chapter on the bi-products of 
cotton is alive with interest and informa- 
tion. 

On the pictorial side, the teacher and 
student will find valuable material of a 
wide range. The pictures show in evolu- 
tion, the farm implements, machinery, and 
methods used in the culture and manu- 
facture of cotton. 

As an example of the text that will suc- 
cessfully relate the school with the home and 
industrial life of the people, “The Story of 
Cotton” must take a high place. 


ANDREWS’ PRAcTICAL CouRSE IN Bort- 


Any. By E. F. Andrews, formerly Instruc-] , 


tor in Botany, High School, Washington, 
Ga., and Wesleyan College, Macon, Ga., 
Cloth, 12mo. 384 pages, with illustrations. 
Price, $1.25. New York, Cincinnati, and 
Chicago: American Book Company. 

This text-book for secondary schools 
brings the study of botany into close touch 
with the practical business of life by empha- 
sizing its relations with agriculture, econom- 
ics and sanitation. The subject matter is 
arranged in the natural order of develop- 
ment, the seed, its germination and growth, 
being treated first, and this followed by the 
study of roots, the stem, buds and branches, 
the leaf, the flower, and the fruit. The two 
final chapters of the book are devoted to the 
relation of the plant to its surroundings, and 
to the consideration Of a few typical crypto- 
gams. Technical language is used only 
when - demanded by scientific accuracy. 
The work does not fequire a complete 
laboratory equipment, and all the experi- 
ments can easily be performed by the pupils 
themselves. The suggestions for field work 
and practical questions are features that will 
prove exceptiorially helpful both to teacher 
and pupil. The. illustrations are frequent 
and accurate, and are of great value in the 
elucidation of the text. 


‘ELEMENTs OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By 
A: E. Sharp. New York: William R. 
Jenkins Company. 

This book is written by a teacher and 
is the outgrowth of personal experience in 
presenting this most vexed subject of the 
school curriculum. It has many commend- 
able features.. The rules are few and ad- 
mirably stated, but the exercises teaching 
their uses are numerous and excellent for 
the purpose. The book is positive in its 
teaching and emphasizes what to do rather 
than what not to do, as is the way of so 
many English grammars. It should sharpen 
the wits of the child who uses it and save 
the teacher much precious time. 

















A Spotless sn: 


Complexion 
Makes Any Woman 


Attractive 


There is a fascination in a good 
complexion above any other 
charm. It is Nature’s gift and 
possible to every woman, even 
though many neglect themselves. 


How many have poor complex- 
ions and why? You will find 
them with poor complexions, 
ailing, out-of-sorts, with head- 
aches, backaches, indigestion, 











lassitude, and a combination to 
depress spirits and blemish 
beauty. Woman can be 
charming 
* fe 
Especially If She Leads a Painless Life 
One follows the other if she uses Beecham’s Pills to keep her 
system in order. Their action on the stomach and liver affects 
the whole human system, tones it up, regulates it and enables | 
the body and organs to normally perform their functions. 


Taken regularly—systematically—whenever the need is ap- 
parent, you will discover the way to make the charm of 
sparkling eyes, vivacious spirits, a spotless complexion and 
rosy, smiling lips. The best is possible for every woman who 


follows directions 
and takes 


BEECHAMS 
PILLS 


The directions with every box are of especial value to women. 


























Sold everywh in boxes, 10c, and 2 if your dealer should not 
have ‘Gun, cond ‘gue * Thomas “Rug 365 Canal St., N. Y. 
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The Fox and the Stork 


Esop’s Fables—Paper Cutting 











A fox once invited a stork to dinner. The fox served 
the dinner in a flat, shallow dish. He could lap the soup 
very quickly from the dish; but the poor stork could only 
pick up a bit at a time on the end of her bill. 

“Tt has been a very nice dinner,” said the stork, 
politely, as she went home. “A week from to-day I shall 
be pleased to have you come and dine with me.” 

When the day came, the fox, always ready to eat, went 
to the stork’s house as he had been asked to do. But alas 
for Mr. Fox! The stork served the dinner in a tall glass jar. 

The stork could reach into the jar with her long bill 
very nicely. But Mr. Fox could only lap a drop now and 
then, as it ran down the side of the jar. 

Mr. Fox was angry enough. Mrs. Stork laughed at him. 
The fox and the stork never dined together again. 
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BOOKS 


SHIRLEY’s Two-Part SONGS FOR INTER- 
MEDIATE GRADES. By John B. Shirley, 


Supervisor of Music, Upper Troy, N. Y. 
Cloth, 8vo., 112 pages. Price, 25 cents. 
New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: Ameri- 


can Book Company. 

A book of simple songs for two unchanged 
voices, intended for sight reading by pupils 
beginning with the third grade. Both music 
and words have been selected from a’ wide 
variety of authorship. The music is bright 
and entertaining, and serves as an excellent 
means for the cultivation of two-part singing 
through actual sight reading. The harmoni- 
zations are simple, and yet harmonically 
rich in effect. 

Edited 


THe MetcaAtF-CALL READERS. 


by Robert C. Metcalf and Arthur Deerin 
Call. Boston, New York: Thompson Brown 
Company. 


The schools seem to be awakening to 
the fact that good, expressive oral reading 
is one of the most valuable assets that a 
child can carry away from school with him. 
Of late the ends sought in teaching reading 
have been so various that the value of good 
oral reading has been somewhat overlooked. 
This series of books, consisting of a primer, 
and a first, second, and third reader, has 
been edited with the avowed intention of 
securing good oral reading by daily exer- 
cises based on models of good English. 
The material, therefore, has not been chosen 
for its value as a means of word study or of 
imparting information about various sub- 
jects, but as offering the best material for 
developing good oral readers. 

Each book has been prepared by a 
teacher of experience and most attractively 
illustrated. Their excellence is apparent 
on the most casual examination. 


EDUCATION FOR CITIZENSHIP. By Dr. 
Georg Kerschensteiner. A teacher’s read- 
ing circle book. Cloth. 133 pages. Price, 


75 cents. Chicago, New York, London: 
Rand, McNally & Company. 

How can we help the many boys and 
girls who early enter the world of work to 
bridge the chasm that lies between the 
elementary school and a successful career 
in life? This question which every pro- 
gressive educator and every thoughtful 
citizen is asking has a new and interesting 
answer in Dr. Georg Kerschensteiner’s 
“Education for Citizenship,” which has 
recently been translated for English and 
American readers. Dr. Kerschensteiner 
speaks out of a long and enviable experi- 
ence as director of the public schools of 
Munich, where the experiment on which 
he bases his conclusions has been carrie 1 
out with a marked degree of success. 
America knows, as well as Germany, that 
“character is the only abiding possession of] State 
men and nations,” and it is to be hoped that] @ 
this book, presenting as it does a practical 
way in which sterling civic character may 
be built up, may be cordially received and 
widely read on this side of the Atlantic. 


THE CENTURY IN 


One of the most timely features of The 
Century for 1912 will be a series of five 
papers on the American undergraduate, by 
Clayton Sedgwick Cooper, author of “Col- 
lege Men and the Bible.” These papers 
will cover such important phases of the sub- 
ject as the undergraduate’s general char- 
acteristics, “‘education a la carte,” societ 
life-in American colleges, choosing a col- 
lege, and the American undergraduate in 
the world to-day. 
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You Can Weigh 


Exactly what 


You Should 
Weigh 


My pupils are among the most refined, in- 
tellectual women of America. They have 
regained health and good figures and learned 
how to keep well. [Each has given me a few 
minutes a day in the privacy of her own room to 
following scientific, h ygienic principles of health, 
prescribed to suit each individual’s needs, 


No Drugs —No Medicines 


My work has grown in favor because results 
are quick, natural and permanent and because 
they are scientific and appeal to common sense. 
Be Well —nothing short of well. 
Radiate Health so that every one with 
whom you come in contact is permeated with 
your strong spirit, your wholesome person- 
ality—feels better in body and mind for your 
very presence. 
Be Attractive — well groomed. 
Improve Your Figure — in other words, 
be at your best. You wield a stronger in- 
fluence for good, for education, for wholesome 
right living, if you are attractive and well, 
graceful and well poised —upright in body as 
well as in mind —and you are happier. 








I want to help every women to realize that 
her health lies, to a degree, in her own 
hands, and that she ca" reach her ideal in 


The Simplest Gown looks well on a Figure 
figure and poise. 


of Correct Proportion if Carried Well. 
Judge what I can do for you by what I have done for others. 

I think I do not exaggerate when I say Ihave corrected more 

Chronic Ailments and built up and reduced more women during the past nine years 
ten physicians —the best physicians are my friends — their wives —— daughters are my pupils. 

I have Reduced about 25.000 women from ro to 8s Ibs. I 
Weight of as many more—all this by strengthening nerves 
as to regulate the assimilation of food. 

Won't you join ws?—we will make you and the world better 

I have published a free booklet showing how to stand and walk correctly 


than 


and Increased the 
and vital 


rounded out 
circulation, lungs 


have 


heart, organs 


ind giving other information 


of vital interest to women. Write for it and I will also teil you about my wor f you are perfectly 
well and your figure is just what you wish, you may be able to help a dear friend —at least you will 
help me by your interest in this great movement of health and figure through natural 


means. 
Sit down and write to me NOW. ' 
I have hada wonderful experience, 


Don’t wait—you may forget it. 
and I should like to tell you about it. 


SUSANNA COCROFT, Dept. 45 624 Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Miss Cocroft’s name stands for progress in the Scientific care of the health and figure of woman 


BECOME A PRIMARY EXPERT 


The most advanced step in your professional career will be taken on the day when you decide that you are 
going to do your work better than like work is done by the great majority of teachers. Not many primary 
teachers are highly efficient; few are eagerly sought for the best positions; but the one with a reputation above 
the average can have almost any school of her choice without a contest. We have abundant proof of this. Do 
you not wish to advance to the ranks of the expert? 


Our Course in 
PRIMARY METHODS 


was = pears by a dozen nationally-recognized authorities in methods per- 
to the first three grades of school. No other means ouiside of your 
—_ ormal School can provide such instruction, and in this course we 
»ximate strong Normal School work. It is the best product of Normal 
School men and women, embodying such lessons as are a part of their class 
room work day by day. You can study while you pa and apply con- 
stantly the new methods you learn. In the Normal School you would have 
work in practice classes; with our course your practice classes are always 
before you in your own school-room. 
We offer Normal courses for very strong reviews; Primary Methods and 
Intermediate and Grammar Methods; Academic courses, thorough and com- 
plete. Ask us to-day for particulars. 


INTERSTATE SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
623-629 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 
















DRAW LINES THROUGH SUBJECTS IN WHICH 
you are rt write your | anes ano 
Aconese scm 


NO MAIL TO 
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“WE HAVE HAD OUR LIBRARY 
“for neatly four months, and it reaches the children in their daily home-life, a true example 
of which I will relate,” says Miss Gertrude Thompson in telling her experience in securing 
a free school library. Send for this interesting little 16 page illustrated booklet telling how 
of the volumes of her school library reached into the hearts of one poor family, * The 





booklet is sent free. Address Educational Publishing Co., Boston, New York, and Chicago, 
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Children in double row. 


right hand, looking down. 


SECOND VERSE 


imaginary snowball. 


7 Point upwards with left hand. 


From Action Songs. Book I. Words and Actions by May Gillington 
Ltd., London. - 


Snowball Game 


Mary A. STILLMAN 
(To be played with a soft rubber bali) 


Music from the Portuguese 
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(®)Rob- incomes to seek for crumbs,When snow-y days grow cold-er. 
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DIRECTIONS 


1 All face sideways and slide right foot along. 
2 Face round again and point with left hand upwards. 
3 Take imaginary crumbs from left hand palm upward, and scatter them out with 


4 Throw body back from waist, without throwing head back : both hands firmly closed 
as though holding a flail, in front of right shoulder. Continue until 
5 Pick up from ground, and draw closed hand back on a level with ear, in act to throw 


6 Left arm horizontally before face in defensive attitude. 


, the Music by Annie E. Armstrong. Published by J. Curwem & Sons, 


as if éiltie ts and throwing snowballs while the child in the center sings 
the next four lines. During the chorus the circle is formed again. 

child hits some one with the rubber ball and the one who is hit takes his 
place in the middle for the next game. 


We’re Eskimo children who live in the snow, 
We laugh and are happy wherever we go; 
We shout and we frolic, we scamper and run, 
We snowball each other, oh, that is such fun! 
Now I’ll be the target, and if I am hit 

With one of your snowballs I won’t care a bit; 
And then I’ll hit you for I very well know 

{ never can hurt you with balls made of snow. 


Chorus 
Our jackets are thick and we very well know 
’T will do us no harm to be pelted with snow. 


One child in the’middle of the circle holds a rubber pall. The‘other 


skip around the ring while singing four lines; then stop and motie, 
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Quickly Cured. at Home 


InsTANT RELIEF, PERMANENT CURE — 
TRIAL PACKAGE MAILED FREE TO 
ALL IN PLAIN WRAPPER 


Many cases of Piles have been cured by 
a trial package of Pyramid Pile Remedy 
without further treatment. When it 
proves its value to you, get more from 
your druggist at 50 cents a box, and be 
sure you get the kind you ask for. Simply 
fill out free coupon below and mail to- 
day. Save yourself from the surgeon’s 
knife and its.torture, the doctor and his 
bills. 





FREE PACKAGE COUPON 
PYRAMID DRUG COMPANY, 323 Pyramid 
Bide. Marshal, Mich. Kindly send me a sample 
of mid Pile Remedy, at once by mail, 
TREE plain wrapper. 














CARNECIE COLLECE 
HOME STUDY—FREE TUITION 
Carnegie College gives mi PI Tuition by mail to the 

first applicants from each | we -office. Normal, Teacher’s 
Professional, Grammar ool, High School. College 
Preparatory, Civil Service, Book-keeping, Shorthand, 
Typewriting, Greek, Spanish, Latin, German, Italian, 
Drawing, and Agricultural Courses are_ thoroughly 
taught by correspondence. Applicants for Free Tuition 
should apply at once to 


Dept. C, CARNEGIE COLLEGE, Rogers, Ohio 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


‘ Drills, Speakers, 
S forves Seratin, Musial Piccr Finer 


Songs, ‘neat 
abiooan, colendabe Special Entertainments for 
‘all ane Minstrels, Jokes, Hand Books, Make-Up 
Goods, etc. Suitable for all ages and Large 


catalogue Free. Every Teacher should have wie. 
T. S. DENISON & Co. Dept. 67, Chicago 



























KINDERGARTEN 


Readers of Primary Education should 
know about our popular and successful 


Home K ry ; also about the 
Course in Methods which we 


mary 
> ps under ~ = H. Campbell, Principal 
of our Norma partment. 
Dr. Campbell We have helped hundreds of teachers 
to secure one —— positions and better salaries. 
logue free. Write to-day 
HOM! CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 55! 


> CLASS PINS 


pins here illustrated with any three letters a: moreaiattas 
one or two colors of enamel, STERLING SILVER, 260 f: 
each; $2. 50 doz. ; SILVER PLATE, 100 each; $1.00doz. 

BASTIAN BROS. "CO. Oept. 732. ROCHESTER, N. Y¥- 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


Entertainments, Teachers’ Aids, Busy 
Work, Bookbinding Material, Reed, Raffia, 
Yarns and a full line of standard supplies. 
Catalogue free. 


GARDEN CITY EDUCATIONAL CO. 
110 So. Wabash Avenue - Chicago, Ill. 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES, fst*ozue maties 


Speakers, Recitations, Dialogues, Plays, Marches, 
, Entertainm: 





























wy ottng oa Colored P 4 Pegs, Sticks, 
Sewing Silkette, eNeodiog.’ Penn amt 4 ra, Blaskboards, 
Brasers, Crayons, Maps, Globes, all ‘School Goods. 
Address to A. J. FOUCH & CO., WARREN, PA 


“OUR seg LIBRARY” 








School News 
E. V. Leighton 
PROVIDENCE PUBLICITY 


Randall J. Condon, Superintendent of 
Schools in Providence, R. I., has found the 
way to the hearts of the parents by arrang- 
ing to have present day methods in Provi- 
dence Schools explained in detail in an arti- 
cle prepared by the school authorities for the 
Sunday Journal. 

Each Sunday one subject is treated. The 
article on arithmetic brought enthusiastic 
letters of commendation to the Sunday 
editor. Other subjects are following and the 
general opinion is that the departure does 
credit to Mr. Condon’s insight and educa- 
tional zeal. 


Tue RuraAt ScHOOL 


There are, according to United States Re- 
ports, 300,000 little rural schools in America: 
200,000 of these in communities where the 
soil is productive and 100,000 in communi- 
ties where climatic conditions will permit 
only sparse population. O. J. Kern in his 
book, ‘‘Among Country Schools,” says: 
“The fact remains that nearly one-half of 
the schoo! children in the United States are 
being trained in one-room country schools. 
At least go per cent of these will remain on 
the farms.” 

The 1904 Georgia Report declares that 
between eight and nine-tenths of the popu- 
lation of the South is rural and agricultural. 
The West has its share of small schools. 
The sparsely populated sections of eastern 
states still retain the small rural school, so 
the Rural School Problem is nation wide 
and is receiving attention in every section 
of the country. 


FAULTs OF THE RURAL SCHOOL 


A strong tendency to resent criticism and 
to point to illustrious men as products of the 
country school in rebuttal to arguments for 
its improvement have been noted every- 
where. Supt. Brown of Edgar County, 
Illinois, addressing the Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, met this argument in the following 
words: 

“Our candid opinion is that the great 
men and women of fifty years ago were pro- 
duced by the home in spite of the school. 
The character of our grandparents was the 
result of home training such as no child 
in this day and generation is the fortunate 
possessor of.” 

It is true that there are “abandoned 
schools as well as abandoned farms” and 
the wonder is that parents are willing to per- 
mit their children to suffer under the dis- 
advantages of days gone by. The rural 
school is open to criticism on equipment, 
curriculum, teaching force, and number of 
pupils. The way to remedy its weakness 
is to face facts. This is being done all over 
the United States and the betterment of the 
rural schools is the most encouraging 
feature of recent educational progress. 


ScHooL FLat SCHEME 


Cincinnati has taken another step forward 
in education by planning to open the first 
model flat to be a part of the city’s public 
school system. There high school girls will 
receive training in home-makjng and house- 
keeping. The “paradise flat” will educate 
future wives. 

The Board of Education will fit up the 
flat and turn it over to Miss Charlotte 
Ullrich, supervisor of domestic science. 
The girls are to clean the flat, paint the 
floors, make curtains and install the furni- 
ture supplied by the Board cf “‘aucation. 

“We will virtually live in the flat,” said 
Miss Ullrich. 





Catarrh of the Stomach 


A PLEASANT, SIMPLE, BUT SAFE AND 
EFFECTUAL CurRE FoR IT 


Costs Nothing to Try 


Catarrh of the stomach has long been 
considered the next thing to incurable. 
The usual symptoms are a full or bloating 
sensation after eating, accompanied some- 
times with sour or watery risings, a forma~- 
tion of gases, causing pressure on the heart 
and lungs and difficult breathing, head- 
aches, fickle appetite, nervousness and a 
general played out, languid feeling. 

There is often a foul taste in the mouth, 
coated tongue and if the interior of the 
stomach could be seen it would show a 
slimy, inflamed condition. 

The cure of this common and obstinate 
trouble is found in a treatment which 
causes the food to be readily, thoroughly 
digested before it has time to ferment and 
irritate the delicate mucous surfaces of 
the stomach. To secure a prompt and 
healthy digestion is the one necessary 
thing to do, and when normal! digestion is 
secured the catarrhal condition will have 
disappeared. 

According to Dr. Harlanson, the safest 
and best treatment is to use after each 
meal a tablet, composed of Diastase, Asep- 
tic Pepsin, a little Nux, Golden Seal and 
fruit acids. These tablets can now be 
found at all drug stores under the name of 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets, and not being 
a patent medicine can be used with per- 
fect safety and assurance that healthy ap- 
petite and thorough digestion will follow 
their regular use after meals. 

The plan of dieting is simply another 
name for starvation, and the use of pre- 
pared foods and new fangled breakfast 
foods simply makes matters worse, as any 
dyspeptic who has tried them knows. 

As Dr. Bennett says, the only reason I 
can imagine why Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tab- 
lets are not universally used by everybody 
who is troubled in any way with poor di- 
gestion, is because many people seem to 
think that because a medicine is adver- 
tised or is sold in drug stores or is protected 
by a trademark it must be a humbug, 
whereas, as a maiter of truth, any druggist 
who is observant knows that Stuart’s Dys- 
pepsia Tablets have cured more people of 
catarrh of the stomach, indigestion, heart- 
burn, heart trouble, nervous prostration 
and run-down condition generally, than 
all the patent medicines and doctor's pre- 
scriptions for stomach trouble combined. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets is the safest 
preparation as well as the simplest and 
most convenient remedy for any form of 
indigestion, catarrh of the stomach, bil- 
iousness, sour stomach, heartburn and 
bloating after meals. 

For sale by al! druggists at 50 cents a 
box. 

Send your name and address to-day for 
a free trial package and see for yourself. 
Address F. A. Stuart Company, 234 
Stuart Building, Marshall, Mich. 
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Springfield, Mass. 
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For the Blackboard 


Physical Culture 


FRIEDA NORMA BRETTSCHNEIDER 


T is as natural for children to move as to breathe. A cer- 
tain writer on health principles has stated that people 
have been dying by the millions for the want of informa- 
tion that should be taught in every primary school. 

For example, the breathing of outdoor air is sadly neglected. 
Just visit the thousands of schools in this country and breathe 
the devitalized air supplied to our children. Are you sure that 
all during the day fresh air is coming in? Is it any wonder 
that we have an epidemic? Eliminate the foul air and you 
remove the cause. 

The Greeks fully realized that physical health and mental 
development went hand in hand, and the first two years of the 
child’s life were spent almost completely in developing that 
most wonderful of all machines, the human body; and through- 
out his entire education, physical training was given great 
consideration. 

The following movements will prove advantageous if prac- 
ticed daily. Twenty minutes a day will produce a slight 
feeling of fatigue at the close of the lesson, but will insure 
you that every muscle has been exercised. 

Children well spaced, good standing position, heels to- 
gether, heads up, hands on hips. 


Extend right arm to right on first count. 
Return to hip on second count. 
To music or counts, begin: One, two, etc. 


- Extend left arm to left on first count. 
Return to hip on second count. 
Begin: One, two, etc. 


Extend right arm to right on first count. 
Return to hip on second count. 

Extend left arm on next count. 

Return to hip on next count. 

Begin: One, two, etc. 


Extend both arms on first count. 
Return to hip on second count. 
Begin: One, two, etc. 


Extend right foot to right on first count. 
Return to position on second count. 
Begin: One, two, etc. 


Extend left foot to left on first count. 
Return to position on second count. 
Begin: One, two, etc. 


Extend right foot to right on first count. 
Return to position on second count. 
Extend left foot to left on next count. 
Return to position on next count. 
Begin: One, two, etc. 


Bend head to right on first count. 
Return to position on second count. 
Begin: One, two, etc. 


Bend head to left on first count. 
Return to position on second count. 
Begin: One, two, etc. 


Bend head to right on first count. 
Return to position on second count. 
Bend head to left on next count. 
Return to position on next count. 
Begin: One, two, etc. 


Rise on toes, arms raised, on first count. 
Lower heels, arms sink, on second count. 
Begin: One, two, etc. 


For deep, easy, controlled breathing, children may smell 
of an imaginary bunch of flowers, they may sigh out their 
breath, imitate the sound of buzzing flies, air brakes, winds, 
waves, etc. 

Get the exercise habit, for it will bring rewards much greater 
than the efforts used to acquire it. 
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DON'T HAVE 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 


There is No Need Now. As Mrs. 
Jenkins and Others Have 
Learned, Through Famous 
Chemist's Discovery. | 


FREE HELP TO ALL. 


There is no longer any need for any woman to be 

annoyed or humiliated by the presence of Superfiuous 

growths, whether on face, neck, arms or any 
other part of the body. 

A famous English Chemist of ven reputation, 
Professor A. P. Smith, B. Sc., F. I. C.. etc., has dis- 
covered how to solve the problem by means of the 
Tripose method which is bei introduced into 
America by a reputable Society of Chemists. 

Among, those with whom it has been eminently 
successful is Mrs. Kathryn B, Jenkins, a fashionable 
Society lady of Scranton, Pa., who is so delighted at 
her complete cure 
that she has 
authorized the use 
of her name. 
Doctors also have 
endorsed it, among 
them Dr. Geo 
Yates, of Cleveland, 
Orr h 

ri is nothing 
like de queciionshe 
ir removers which 
do nothing more than 
merely burn off the 


surface hair. The 
of Professor 


hair ying 
fluid to penetrate the 
pores to the hair 
Toots, which once 
done, destrcys them 
absolutely and 
forever. Unlike 
Mrs. Kathryn Jenkins, Society | Electricity, Tripose 
Leader af Scranton, Pa.Cured|is painless and 
% Her Hair Blemish by the 
Method sothatit Never the Tri- 
Returned. Acknowledges her pose method has 
J : already made for 
itself many devoted friends, and in order that every 
lady reader of this paper, who is in need of its hel 
may ~h Ge in its pm id pp Any 
y have y secretary send, charge 
the full’ particulars ‘which enabled ‘Mrs Jenkins and 
others to entirely banish all signs of . 
hs so that they never returned. All that is asked 
a 2 cent stamp for return postage. Address your 
letter ones qeteee yas Saat Dh Lot Soom, 
Tt, 4 a 481 Delta St., Providence, 


BLACKBOARD 
READING 


By MAUD MOORE 


Primary Su isor of Schools, Canton, Ohio 
160 pages. Cloth, 50 cents 


HOW TO TEACH BEGINNERS TO READ 
Get Blackboard Reading and find all the material 
for daily drill. Find the he 
effective display of this material on the 
drilling the pupils. Learning. to read is thus made a 
matter of pride and enjoyment to teacher and pupils, 
The methods involve abundant action and conversa- 
tion work that children so heartily enjoy. 


SEAT WORK AND 
SENSE TRAINING 


By CHRISTIANA S. MOUNT 
Illustrated. Mailing Price, 50 cents 


Miss Mount in this work aims, quite successfully we 
believe, to solve the problem of devising pleasing and 
profitable employment jor leisure hours in graded and 
ungraded schools. 

ttractive as seat work, it tests the child’s knowledge 
of former lessons, clears up his impressions and ener- 
gizes his faculties. 


MATERIAL FOR ONE HUNDRED DAYS 


is suitably prepared for teachers. There are games, 
paper cutting and folding, drawing and modelling. 











EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 
Boston New York Chicago 
Sen Francisco 





Western Notes 
Mary Richards Gray 


In the Hawaiian Islands the needs of the 
public schools now are greater than ever 
since Uncle Sam took them over and the next 
school appropriation will need to be: large. 
The estimated cost of new buildings and 
shops for teaching domestic science and the 
manual arts—for even in our tropical 
possessions there is a demand for industrial 
education — amounts to $407,700, and be- 
sides this provision must be made for the 
salaries of additional teachers and the pay- 
ment of the regular schedule to all. About 
20 per cent of the Island teachers being 
without proper qualifications, the Depart- 
ment of Education has been paying them 
very small salaries until now it is felt that a 
sufficient number of qualified teachers can 
be secured, which means paying the regular 
schedule. Most of the teachers are natives 
of the Islands and taken as a whole a re- 
markable body of workers and devoted to 
their task of applying a system of education 
to a very cosmopolitan people. The one 
Normal School in the Territory in Hono- 
lulu is now giving summer courses and try- 
ing in every way to assist in raising the 
standard of school work, but much is 
required. 


The little blind deaf mute who is coming 
to be spoken of as the Helen Keller of 
Minnesota, is named Vera Mavel Gammon. 
She was less than four when she became 
blind and in about a year after that lost her 
hearing. When placed in the State School, 
she was believed to be without the average 
of intelligence, though this proved not to be 
the case. Her teacher is Miss Blanche 
Hanson. Apropos of State Schools for the 
afflicted, one afternoon not long since, while 
sitting in a Los Angeles Park, my attention 
was attracted to a child that was acting pe- 
culiarly. She proved to be a mute deaf and 
blind from birth — a girl twenty-three years 
old though scarcely developed as much as 
a twelve-year-old physically. Her mother 
accompanied her and was talking to a 


.chance acquaintance, a woman who had 


two deaf mutes. I joined in the conversa- 
tion which finally turned on the State Schools 
which both mothers had patronized. Both 
agreed that they worried constantly about 
their children when they were away from 
them because they knew they did not get 
enough food. The mother of the twenty- 
three-year old girl said that her child had a 
very whimsical delicate appetite, and at best 
was a problem, while the other mother had 
children with good normal appetites that 
weteédiard to appease. Neither mother put 
pee blame on the schools, which are 
if-tifferent States of the Middle West, and 
considered models of their kind. If it were 
only possible how much better the home than 
the institutional life for the afflicted! 


From Kansas comes the story of an enter- 
prising boy who walked two hundred miles 
across the prairie to enter school in Hastings, 
Nebraska. His name is Vance Hewitt and 
he started from Salina, Kansas, carrying 
with him an emergency supply of provisions 


| and blankets. Each night while on the 


trip he slept out in the open and his hard, 
long journey in no way robbed him of his 
enthusiasm for an education. 


Of the fifty-five women graduated recently 
from the Kansas Agricultural College, each 
received not fewer than two offers to teach 
domestic science at a very good salary. 


Blackheads Will Vanish 


Tue Most Rapip AND THOROUGHLY Er- 
FECTIVE BLoop CLEANSERS KNOWN 
TO ScrENCE — STUART’s CALCIUM 
WAFERS 


Trial Package Sent Free to Prove It 


People whose faces are covered with 

a liver spots, blotches, and black- 
eads certainly have an awful time of 

it. They’re always self-conscious, al- 
ways worrying about the bad impres- 
sion they create among friends or strangers. 

There’s nothing so unsightly as a face 
all “broken out,” yet it is a matter which 
may be very easily remedied. All you 
need to do is to clear the blood with the 
proper agents, and when the blood is 
pure the skin is clear. 

Stuart’s Calcium Wafers contain as 
their main ingredient, Calcium Sulphide, 
the most thorough blood purifier known. 
Then there’s a little Quassia, Golden Seal 
and Eucalyptus — just the things needed 
to put the blood in perfect condition — 
just the things every doctor prescribes 
hundreds of times a year for skin erup- 


tions and poor blood. 


Stuart’s Calcium Wafers work almost 
like magic — severe cases of skin erup- 
tions have been known to disappear in 
five days. For pimples, blackheads, acne, 
tetter, eczema, boils, spots and any skin 
eruption, you’ll find them almost magical 
in their results; a few days’ time showing 
remarkable results. 

You can easily prove the truth of 
what ‘we say about these wonderful 
wafers, for we will send you a trial pack- 
age free, on receipt of your name and ad- 
dress. Address, F. A. Stuart Company, 
471 Stuart Building, Marshall, Mich. 
Then, when you are satisfied that Stuart’s 
Calcium Wafers are all we say, you can 
buy a regular-sized package in any drug 
store for 50 cents. 


Washington: Birthday 
Exercises 


Washington's Birthday Exercises Specially 
contributed, selected, arranged and adapted 
for all grades by eleven different authors. 
96 pages. Paper. Price, 20 cents. 


Washington’s Birthday Plays, Songs and 
Recitations. (a) Flag Day, commemorating 
Washington’s and Lincoln’s Birthdays, (5) 
My Country’s Flag, (c) Procession of States, 
(d) Color Bearer, (e) Patriotic School, (f) Sug- 
gestions for special program. Paper. Price, 
15 cents. 


February Plays and Exercises By ALice 
E, ALLEN. Eight School-room Plays, includ- 
ing besides an Exercise for Washington’s 
Birthday, seven titles, instinct with the life 
and customs of Colonial and Revolutionary 
Days. Paper. Price, 20 cents. 


School Classics No. 28, Story of Wash- 
ington for the youngest; No. 66, Farewell 
Address and Declaration of Independence; 
No. 146, Life of Washington for Upper 
grades. Paper, 6 cents each. 10 or more 
copies, 5 cents each. 


Washington Portraits Small size, half- 
tone, stiff paper. 24 copies in envelope, to 
cents. 


Blackboard Stencils Washington on Horse- 
back, Crossing the Delaware, Mt. Vernon, 
Washington and His Mother, 10 cents each. 
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some showy morning fold 
and cut a snow-flake and 
Mount on gray; a snow- 
man can be cut from white 
and mounted on gray; a 
pair of skates’ can be cut 
from black and mounted 
on gray. 

Of course the study of 
the Eskimo naturally sug- 


Possibilities in Paper Cutting 
Grace M. PoorBAUGH 
LTHOUGH holiday fun is over, January, the month 
of snow, offers plenty of inducements to the scissors. 
The white, snowy days of January are a study in 
black and white, so our cut pictures 
should be done mostly in black and 
white. 
A few pictures suggestive of the 





season’s work can be cut and mounted 
without attempting picture composition. 
This can be done for seat work as it is 
simple and needs no supervision. 

Give the directions clearly and defi- 
nitely, then let the children work out 
these pictures for themselves. They 
need to be required to work alone, for 


gests itself in connection 
with the geography work and there is hardly a limit to the 
interesting picture compositions which we can make in illus- 
trating these stories. 

Four cut pictures representing Eskimo life were given in 
PRIMARY EpvucaTION, January, 1910. 

The two cut pictures given this month illustrate the time 
of the child’s life spent in snow frolics. What boy would not 


be interested in making a big snow ball like this? This 
picture is not complicated enough to require more than one 
lesson for cutting and another for pasting. 


they gain independence as in no other 
way. , 

Freehand cuttings of things we use 
in cold weather can be made. A sled, 
a cap or a pair of mittens can be cut 
from red paper and mounted on gray; 


ORDER OF MOUNTING 


Sky, snow; ball, boy. 
(Continued on page 54) 
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IT’S ALL IN 1HE LEAD 


Forty years ago the school teacher had to 
get along as best he could with foreign- 
made pencils; now things are cha , and 
he has the privilege of using Drxon’s 
AMERICAN GRAPHITE PENCILS in all the 
schools under his charge. 

These pencils are not the result of an in- 
spiration, but are the product of much care, 

ought, and study, in order to provide just 
the right kind of a =< for the many kinds 
of educational work. Send 16c. in stamps 
and abundant samples will be sent to prove 
this fact. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE co. 
Jersey City, N. J. 





STENCH. OUTFIT _BARGAIN 




















The —= tfit sent paid f the eo 
com ie ow sen! ior 8] 
intro ‘Dollar. Send for our free 
new Fancy Work book, just off the press. 

PRence ART STENCIL CO, 
Dept. U 133 West 23d Street, New York City 


$430 EUROPE 1912 67-68 Days 


First class on steamers. Visiting England, Holland, 
Belgium, Germany, Italy, France. 
Extension to Ireland, 5 extra. 
Apply to MISS MARY E, FITZGERALD 
224 N. Hamlin Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
“ People are born not made who know how to take 


on ay on a summer tour. Miss FitzGerald is a natura! 
"— Mrs. Eva D. Kellogg in Education 








*®FREE TOURS TO EUROPE—In return for 
enlisting your friends’ interest in our delightful trips. 
Every ne | furnished. Write to-day for our 


mmes and plan. 
in Frersity Tours, Box N.N., Wilmington, Del. 


SCHOOL-ROOM HELPS 


PRIMARY LANGUAGE CARDS 


Sixty cards, with index, prepared by a most success- 
ful Boston teacher. Spelling, Punctuation, and Lan- 
guage Work. In neat box. 





Mailing price, 25 cents 


ALPHABET CARDS 


Each # inch square. Printed on both sides. Heav 
cardboard, assorted colors. 250 cards (soo let ters) 
in envelope. : 

Mailing price, 15 cents 


DOMINO NUMBER CARDS 


Tien beney, geetbost atx, From each, 36 
dominos, different combinations, can be cut. 
Very ko --~F—- ,~F-} 

Mailing price, 25 cents 


PRIMARY ARITHMETIC CARDS 


Printed on both sides. op oe: Assorted colors 
in envelope. 500 figures and arithmetical signs. 
dling gn. 0 15 cents 


AUGSBURG ACTION DRAWING CARDS 


A of four sets of cards representing 
aod designed aid in teaching acon drawing in the 


eer 
Set I The Action of Little Men. 
“II The Action of the Deer. 
“ Ill The Action of the Horse 
“ IV The Action of the 


Educational Publishing Company 
5° Bromfield Street, Boston 
Chicago New York San Francisco 





NOTES 
P— 4 


— Dr. (Sir William) Osler, now Regius 
Professor of Medicine at Oxford, has writ- 
ten for an early number of The Century of 
“The American Voice.” This is a subject 
which Dr. Osler considers of much impor- 
tance, and one on which he has made ob- 
servations covering several years. 


A TREATISE ON TEACHING READ- 
ING SENT FREE 


A great many readers of the PRIMARY 
EpucaTIOoN have been interested in the Sum- 
mers Readers, which have. been mentioned 
in our review columns and in the advertis- 
ing pages. Dr. Grant Karr, late of the 
New York City Training School for Teach- 
ers, and now superintendent of the Schools 
of San Pedro, Cal., is the author of “A 
Treatise on the Summers Methods of Teach- 
ing Reading,” which will be mailed free of 
charge to anyone addressing a request to 
Frank D. Beattys & Company, 225 Fifth 
Ave., New York, N. Y. Every teacher in- 
terested in the teaching of reading should 
carefully read a copy of Dr. Karrt’s little 
treatise. It is an exceedingly strong article 
and is being read with a great deal of in- 
terest by teachers, primary supervisors, 
principals and superintendents throughout 
the country. Readers of the PRIMARY 
EDUCATION are recommended to write for 
a copy of it. 


WHAT IS YOUR FAMILY WORTH? 


If your family is worth the best you can 
afford in house and food and clothes, is it 
not worth the best reading as well? And 
the best reading — best for boys and girls, 
best for men and women — is to be found 
in The Youth’s Companion. 

Now is the time to subscribe, for you will 
receive free from the time your $1.75 is re- 
ceived all the issues for the remaining weeks 
of 1911, containing the opening chapters of 
Ralph D. Paine’s great serial story of the 
Boxer rebellion, “The Cross and the 
Dragon.” And there is the giftof The Com- 
panion Calendar for 1912, “On the New 
England Coast,” lithographed in ten colors 
and gold. Only $1.75 now for the fifty-two 
weekly issues, but on January 1, 1912, the 
subscription price will be advanced to $2.00. 

THe YoutH’s COMPANION 
144 Berkeley St., Boston, Mass. 
New Subscriptions Received at this Office. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 


The Post Office Department began in 
November to ship all magazines to central 
distributing — ~ 5 fast freight instead 


of by he ae mail trains as in the 
Peet og the PRIMARY 


e Teo 
UCATION ” 
two weeks earlier than heretofore, A. 
ve, in line with other publishing houses, 
been cheerfully co-operating to make the 
plan a success. 

This slower method of transportation will 
undoubtedly result in occasional in 
the delivery of “PRIMARY EDUCATION. 
We request therefore, and feel confident 
that our subscribers will be patiant with 

cae dens delay or inconvenience that may 
for & fame be occasion:d by this aanen 
Should it seem to subscriber that there 
is an unwarranted in the — ~ 


ater ving grows inquiry of your ia 





heumatism 


is a blood disease. It can 
be cured only by ridding the 
blood of extraneous matter. Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla cures it, as it does 
other blood diseases. “The necessity 
for a good blood purifier,” writes W. 
G. Skinner, Wakefield, Mass., “was 
first impressed on me when I. took 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla for a severe at- 
tack of rheumatism. As soon as I 
began to take this medicine, I felt 
better aud in a short time I was en- 
tirely cured, and have been in good 
condition ever since.” 
Get it today. In usual liquid form 
or tablets called Sarsatabs. 


UNUSUAL TEACHERS 
WANT 


AN UNUSUAL BOOK 
THEY GET 


SENSE TRAINING Al AND GAMES 


Supe of Primary Trang T \y A athe 
University of Wyoming, Lara 


PRICE, 45 CENTS, esa 


FREE 10 ANY SCHOOL TEACHER 


A beautiful $5 flag, 5 x 8 feet, for your 

school house. All we ask is a hal half’ b hour of your time. 

Write Wie Cameapeee for our f spectes Lincoln Day = > 
— full particulars free National Flag Ass 

S00 de Jackson Street, Topeka, Kansas. 


PHYSICAL 
CULTURE 


Graded System of Physical 
Training 
By THEODORE ToEPEL, M.D. 
(a) Manual for Teachers 
Positions illustrated. 127 pages. Cloth. 
List price, 50 cents 
(b) = Grade Books of Physical 
raining 
Each, Complete. 36 Lessons. 200 Exer- 
cises. Stiff Paper. Muslin back. Each, 
List Price, 20 cents. 











All exercises based on physiological prin- 
ciples. 


Swedish System of Educational 
Gymnastics 
By Hartvic NIssEN 


77 Illustrations. Cloth. List price, 7 
cents. Exercises for Second to Eight 
Grade. 


Right-Dress! 
By F. J. Remy 
Manual of Simple Drill Regulations 
for Schools 
26 Half-tones Cloth. List Price, 40 cents. 
Purpose of the book is to use best features 
of military drill for effective physical culture. 


Educational Gymnastic Play for 
Little Folks 
By FANNIE JOHNSON and JENNIE CoLBY 


Illustrated. Cloth. List price, 60 cents. 
Twenty-six games for first two years of 
primary school. 


Song-Roundels and Games 
By Henry Super 
Supervisor of Physical Culture, Chicago Schools 
Royal 8vo. Illustrated. Cloth. List 
price, 75 cents. 
For Grades 1 to12. Thousands of copies 
used in Chicago. 


Educational Publishing Co. 
Bosten New re Chicage 
San Francisce 
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(Continued from page 52) 
CoLor SCHEME 
Sky — Tinted paper. 
Snow and snowball — White drawing paper. 
Boy — Black paper. 
What little girl would not be equally enthusiastic in making 
a picture similar to the second illustration ? 
This picture also requires but one lesson for cutting and one 
for pasting. 
ORDER OF MOUNTING 
Sky, snow, tree, girls, snow-ball. 


CoLor SCHEME 
Sky — Tinted paper. 
Snow and snow-balls — White drawing paper. 





January 1912 


Trees and girls — Black coated paper. Both of these 
pictures furnish excellent material for language work. After 
the cut picture has been made, the children can be required 
to write an original story about it. 


JANUARY BoRDER 


A number of borders suggest themselves for the month. 
An Eskimo border with a background of chalk and charcoal 
and Eskimos, igloos, dogs, etc., cut and pasted on in various 
positions would be very appropriate while a snow-flake bor- 
der would be equally as good. In the border illustrated, but 
one section is given. This can be repeated as often as neces- 
sary. It should be done in black and white with border lines 
The rabbits can be cut by the children 


of black and white. 
and pasted in place. 








Game for a Sunny Day 


LauRA ROUNTREE SMITH 
(Book rights reserved) 


(The children stand in a circle; the Sun stands inside; “the 
The children bow to the Sun, they 


Rain stands outside. 
bow right and left.) 























All (sing) 
L. RounTREE SMITH T. B. W., 1910 
ALL 
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Good morning to you, merry Sun, 
We see you shining brightly, 
And so we turn to right and left, 

And bow to all politely. 


Rain (sings) 
May I come in, may I come in, 
And join you in your merry din? 


They all face out, clap hands and sing 


No, no, no, you must go, 
*Tis a sunny day, 
Clap the hands, clap the hands, 
Clap the rain away. 
(The Sun chooses a child to take his place, the Rain chooses 
a child to take his place, and the game proceeds as before.) 








Winter Time 
Chilling winds that roar and blow, 
Frosty days and falling snow, 
Shorter days that colder grow; 
New Year bells that chime! | 





Warmth and light and fires that glow, 
Toasting apples in a row, 

Poppers shaking to and fro, 
This is ‘winter time! 
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Editor’s ig 


Address Ep1rror, Prmmary Epucation, 50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


A New Year’s Wish 


“May every soul that touches mine — 
Be it the slightest contact, get therejrom some good, 
Some litile grace, one kindly thought, 
One aspiration yet unjelt, one bit of courage 
For the darkening sky, one gleam of faith 
To brave the thickening ills of life, 
One glimpse of brighter skies beyond the gathering mist, 
To make this life worth while, 
And Heaven a surer heritage.” 





Sometimes it is impossible to avoid the suspicion that many 
teachers are “‘putterers.” The petty spirit that we so often 
deplore in the housekeeper, that habit of mind which cannot see 
the whole for its absorption in the parts, is surely present in 
many school-rooms, and is partly responsible, atdeast, for the 
familiar wail of “‘no time.” There is something perpetually 
going on in class-rooms of this type, but much of the activity 
seems to lead nowhere and is more or less listless and indiffer- 
ent. It is noticeable that children, under such teachers, soon 
lose their eager questioning attitude toward things in general 
_ and, while they may be forced to learn facts, they will as cer- 
tainly forget the facts, for their feelings have remained quite 
unexcited. 

The teacher who allows herself to fall into the “‘puttering” 
habit becomes incapable of keeping a definite aim before her, 
of making decisions based on clear judgment, of consciously 
directing her energies instead of allowing them to be dis- 
sipated. Who has not seen the housewife who turns from 
one small task to another all day long, always working and 
always tired, but never “‘catching up”? Noonecan do every- 
thing in one day, but, by working intensively certain things 
can be accomplished. When you have decided what these 
things should be, pursue them single-mindedly inthe face 
of any and every distraction. Such an attitude, persisted 
in, will react on yourself and on your pupils and you will both 
realize the keenest pleasure that life affords any of us — the 
pleasure of accomplishment. Do not any longer be a party 
to what someone calls “‘the artificial production of stupidity 
in the schools.” 





Using the School Plant 


The greater efficiency of the school plant is a subject that 
becomes more and more pressing each year, in large cities at 
least. The economic waste of using costly equipment but 
five hours out of the twenty-four, while many children re- 
main half schooled for want of still further facilities, is apparent 
to every one, while teachers and parents agree in condemning 
part time classes, except in the very lowest grades. Ofcourse, 
the practical question of rearranging schedules is a difficult 
one, but not too difficult, surely, of adjustment. Dr. Spauld- 
ing, Superintendent of Schools in Newton, Mass., has made 
some interesting suggestions in this connection. He says: 
“By some modification of the usual plans of organization, by 
some changes in the daily programs—modification and changes 
which I am confident can be worked out without detriment, 
quite possibly to the advantage of the school work — it will 
be feasible to use much more than is now done the magnificent 
assembly halls, with which all our grammar schools are 
provided, kindergarten rooms that are occupied only morn- 
ings, and to bring into regular use the available space and 
rooms not suitable for regular class-rooms, and possibly to 
keep in constant use class-rooms that are now vacant about 


a half hour a day on account of recesses and some higher grade 
rooms that are vacant two hours a week on account of manual 
training, and thus to increase what, under present plans, is 
considered the capacity of the class-rooms, without allowing 
pupils to suffer for lack of sufficient individual attention by 
placing an assistant in a room of forty-eight or fifty children 
of the same grade, presided over by an exceptionally strong 
teacher, instead of making two distinct classes of that number 
of children and giving up to them two class-rooms, as is now 
the usual practice. By careful and constant study of the 


actual conditions in each building, and by co-operation of 


principals, teachers, and public to that end, I am sure that 
the normal capacity of every grammar school and of nearly 
every primary school can be materially increased without real 
disadv antage to the children. The possibility of increasing 
the capacity of our elementary school buildings in this way 
should be exhausted before we think of resorting to part time 
classes, except perhaps in the first grade, where for many chil- 
dren a three-hour school day under ideal conditions is probably 
quite long enough.” 





Our Educational Failure 

This country has consistently robbed Peter to pay Paul: it 
has pauperized the teaching profession in order to enrich the 
other professions. It has made great lawyers by eliminating 
great teachers. It has advanced medicine by pushing educa- 
tion into the background. Harsh though these statements be, 
they are true. 

Take any Southern State and look over the records of its 
jurists and its doctors, and you will be amazed to find how 
many of them were teachers first. And so go through the 
Union. These men were good teachers, and the most of them 
liked their work, but they found soon enough, all of them, that 
no career lay open to them in that line. So they turned to 
other professions. That is why teaching has become for men 
but a stepping-stone. We fail to understand that we have vir- 
tually told every energetic and good teacher that if he wants to 
do anything in the world he will have to go in for some other 
line of work. 

No profession has had the choice of such intellect and genius 
as the teaching profession and no profession has allowed so 
much intellect and genius to get away from it. This indict- 
ment is true even to-day. The hundreds of this year’s college 
graduates who will teach next year will become the tens who 
are teaching the year after. The brainy men drop out one by 
one, though luck or fortune keep a few of them still in the 
schools. Yet it is more important that we have good teachers 
than that we have good doctors, or good lawyers. Good teach- 
ing means good lawyers and doctors later. 

There can be no getting away from the facts. We have 
made teaching a sacrifice for the man doing it. We have re- 
fused him due reward for his labors, and we still refuse him due 
reward. We take from him his self-respect very often and 
give him nothing in return. We force him to turn to profes- 
sions where the financial regurn is-at least great enough to keep 
body and soul together. Yet, a great teacher must be more 
richly endowed than a great lawyer. Why does the one acquire 
thousands where the other acquires hundreds? Why does the 
salary of the teacher not keep pace with the cost of living? 
Why do we spend millions for education and not pay the pilots 
more than a pittance? 

Is it any wonder that our school system and our educational 
system alike are being severely criticised both abroad and at 
home? — From the Charleston News and Courier 
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“An honest, painstaking, efficient teachers’ agency is a very serviceable institution for school boards and 
schools, colleges and private schools, have been put there by means of teachers’ agencies. The following excellent 


“THE RIGHT TEACHER IN THE RIGHT POSITION MEANS 
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A CORRECTION 


cc 
Easte rm eache rs’ A ene The Editor is glad to publish the follow- m 
ing letters in reply to a news item inserted al 
*ESTABLISHED i890. in the November issue. -In passing, the fe 

editor wishes to say that these items of news 

Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. . . 

Telephone Connection ° are culled from various magazines and 

Miss T. M. HASTINGS, Ass’t. Manager. newspapers ‘and this journal in no case Ss 
GS Beacon Street, Boston. vouches for their accuracy. 
E 
The Salary your qualifications deserve is increased by an agency registration. To the Editor of Prrmary EDUCATION: 
In your issue of Primary EDUCATION for st 
SYRACUSE TEACHERS. i AGENCY extending ts operations pod ag ph and private schools November, under the heading, ‘School e 
s, $1200, Assistants, $800, Languages, News,” you have this paragraph which I tl 
1600, $100, Enyatcal Or Caleure, 9680 =° —— t- ual, $00, ¢ a a, +, a Drawing, ‘3600. enclose: C 
*, , Su . ° 

NOAH psoas Ph.D. rere 4, The Hier, Dept. F, Syracuse, N.¥.| “Teachers are scarce in Canada. Salaries in 
are low and the pupil teacher plan of the C 
An agency registration places you in touch with vacancies of whole sections oe the country. mother country is followed as it is also ti 
SYRACUSE CORRHSTONDENCE Somos. tal too ee ee bag Fava ~ 
tfcate you ou want, County, luy Sate EXAMINATIONS. COURSES in all subjects tor bivh service kinder- gether and are 8 detriment the cause of om 
° ucation. e pupil teachers are not I 
NOAH LEONARD, A.M., Manager, The Hier, Dept. G, SYRACUSE, N. Y. Normal students, as with us, but persons r 
You will never rise higher than your aspirations; an agency registration broadens your opportunities to rise. of fair intelligence, possessing some aca- it 
demic knowledge, and desirous of teaching a 
AN AG ENC ie galuable in in proportion to its in subordinate positions.” 7 
— penny Ae ~ ered It is quite unfair to Canadian schools and i 
a abantiea THAT ? ores SS SS teachers and unworthy the intelligence of e 
a teacher and recommends a such a paper as yours. In Canada, we have : 
you that is more. Ours RECOMMENDS o “pupil teacher plan,” and never have , 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, O.. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. ¥. had. f 
: : Salaries are about the same as in the : 
Agencies are largely responsible for the increase in salaries the last few years. United States, not markedly lower. All . 
our teachers must be graduates of Normal { 
THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ ACENCY |schoois. in Alberta, the newest Province 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 
8 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. REGISTER NOw. 





Agencies create a demand for teachers by the constant presentation of their candidates. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ ACENCY 
C. J. ALBERT, Manager 
623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III. 
Twenty-sixth year. Best Schools and Colleges everywhere our permanent clients. 
YOU want to read our new booklet, “Teaching as a Business.’ 
Western Offices: Realty Building, Spokane, Wash. Idaho Building. Boise, Idaho 








Superintendents depend upon agencies to fill vacancies. 
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TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


JILDING CHICAGO 











Agencies are daily helping others; they will help you. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has good positions for good teachers with good records 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, - 81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 








Have you ever registered with an agency? It pays. 








THE PARKER TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Home Office AN Agency that recommends. 
MADISON, WISCONSIN Ninth year in the work. 
Western Branch Candidates have services of 
SPOKANE, WASHINGTON! two agencies — East and West. 








of the Dominion, there is a Normal School 
for training teachers (who come from 
widely different parts of the world), so that 
they may understand our school methods. 
I am sending you that section of our regula- 
tions pertaining to teacher’s certificates. 
Yours truly, 
J. C. Mackay, 
Lethbridge, Alberta, Canada 


The Editor Prrmary EDUCATION: 

My attention has been called to a short 
article under the heading of ‘School News” 
on page 569 of the November issue of Pri- 
MARY EpvucaTion. This paragraph is 
headed ‘“‘Canada”and gives as information 
to your readers, the two following items, 
viz., that teachers are scarce and salaries 
low, because of the pupil-teacher plan being 
followed in Canada, as it is in Australia. 
Allow me to point out that the pupil-teacher 
system of training teachers is not in vogue 
in any part of the Dominion of Canada, and 
that, while salaries may be low in some 
places, there are many others where the 
salaries paid teachers are quite as high as in 
other countries; in the city of Calgary, for 
instance, the initial salary paid to all grade 
teachers is $750.00 per annum, and ad- 
vances are made on this up to a maximum 
of $950.00 per annum for female assistants. 
All teachers in the Province of Alberta are 
required to attend Normal School, either 
before coming to the Province or after. 
This is true of all the other Provinces in the 
Dominion, except that in certain cases 
“Permits” are allowed, on account of the 
scarcity of teachers. 








Write for The ‘*Parker’* Way Booklet. Address either office 





I think it is due to your readers that you 
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hers.” It is a legitimate and helpful business. Some of the very best and most successful educators in public 
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ts’ agencies are managed by able, experienced and reliable persons, and have our recommendation. 
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* allowed to teach without normal training. 
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consult the reports of the Education Depart- 
ments for the various Provinces of Canada 
and make some correction of the item re- 
ferred to. 
Yours faithfully, 
A. M. Scott, 
Superintendent of Schools, Calgary, Alberta 


Editor Primary EDUCATION: 

I beg to draw your attention to some 
statements in your last issue concerning 
education in Canada. First it was stated 
that the pupil teacher plan is followed in 
Canada. Are you sure of this? Please make 
inquiries. It is not in vogue in this part of 
Canada, I should like to know where it ob- 
tains. Then you speak of the teachers not 
having normal training. I should like to 
know in what provinces of Canada we are 


It is necessary before we can obtain a license 
to teach. But I do know of young ladies 
in your country who are not Normal trained 
and are teaching in the public schools. 
True, you say, we poor individuals have some 
intelligence. Howkind! Let me tell you we 
are mighty proud of our fine school system 
in this country and I know from persona 
observation that our schools compare very 
favorably with American schools, in fact in 
many ways we do better work. I have 
visited some of your schools and I know 
from the testimony of Canadians who teach 
in your country. 

Let me remark that it is time Americans 
became a little better informed about their 
neighbors to the north. I could fill a volume 
with the erroneous ideas many educated( ?) 
Americans entertain concerning Canada 
and Canadians. These people may be 
educated, but they certainly are not informed. 
But no doubt some of your ideas are a bit 
askew since the 21st of September last. 
They ought to be, and let me recommend 
you all from President Taft down, to stop 
making such foolish and injudicious state- 
ments about Canada, as the ones we have 
been treated to the last few months; also 
that you make a few inquiries concerning 
our school system, and thereby refrain from 
irritating your Canadian readers by such 
misleading statements about our system of 
education. 

NESSIE FERGUSON, 
Richibucto, New Brunswick, Canada 


— The Spirit of Winter is with us, making 
its presence known in many different ways — 
sometimes by cheery sunshine and glisten- 

* ing snows, and sometimes by driving winds 
and blinding storms. To many people 
it seems to take a delight in making bad 
things worse; for rheumatism twists harder, 
twinges sharper, ca catarrh becomes more an- 
noying, and the many symptoms of scrofula 
are developed and aggravated. There is 
not much poetry in this, but there is truth, 
and it is a wonder that more people don’t 
get rid of these ailments. The medicine 
that cures them — Hood’s Sarsaparilla — 
is easily obtained and there is abundant proof 





THE EDUCATORS EXCHANGE 


101, 9th Floor, epee STREET, BOSTON 


Send this “‘ad” with your registration and we will return the 
fee if our services do not = you. Send for particulars. 














It pays—to pay—to get—more pay. Register Now! 


™ TEAGHER’S EXCHANGE ™ “co's; 


{20 Boylston St. 
RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS. 


Don’t let an “if” stand between you and advancement. Register in season. 


WE WANT TEACHERS 











wane S&S Sat, C yy te - @ ip Saw, Colleges and Universities in the Central 
and Special work. Highest Salaries. We seek only 
ah nd ay Send 4 it~ se. -~+—- 


P.Wendell Murray, Mer. 


WESTERN TEACHERS ACENCY ‘creat Falis, Montane 


Agencies are a recognized factor in the educational world of today. 








ire Schermerhorn Teachers’ Age 
A su ry ed for superior people. Free registration to reliable candidates. Services free to aod oficial 
CHARLES - MUL ‘ORD, | roprietor - - 353 Fifth Avenue, New York. N. Y. 








This is an age of specialists — it’s an agency's business to place teachers. 
, = The Agency th ind and doing the business in Wasb- 
TEACHERS aon, Gon, 8 Idaho, ‘Montana and Alaska, Registes early. nd 
AGENCY 2800 


PACI FI con teachers in-d b placed. For Year Book, Certif- 
Brintnall, ash. 


cation Circular and Application form write B. W. , Manager, 535 New York Block, Seattle, Wash. 








Competition for positions grows sharper each year — use every help. 





Our information regarding vacancies comes direct from School Authorities to whom we PERSONALLY 
RECOMMEND teachers. Our new card index enables - to find at once the right teacher for each place. We use a 
rapid fire rifle, not a shotgun. Register now for posi 

AGENCY 


THE THURSTON TEACHERS’ 
NEW NO. 623 S. WABASH AVENUE . “sa Feds 5 o EO 





CHICAGO, ILL. 





It is always wise to have “a friend at the Court of Cesar.” Register Now! 


THE FiskK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
Agency Manual sent free to any address. 


30 Fackson Blvd., Chicago. 
405 Cooper Building, Denver. 





2A Park Street, Boston. 
156 Fifth Ave ‘New York. 
1505 Penn. ions . a. 


611 Swetiana Bidg. Portiand. 
2142 Shattuck Avenue, Berkeley. 
238 Douglas Bidg., Los Angeles, 








FAIRBANKS’ 
HOME 
GEOGRAFHY 


Cloth 236 pages Price, 60 cents 





It is written by a person who has studied children and knows their 
mental aptitude and abilities. He would have them /earn to observe first, 
read and talk, and, later on, study. This is common sense, and founded on 
psychological and physiological laws of growth. 

CuHartes F. Kinc, Manager of National School of Methods 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 





that its cures are radical and permanent. 
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Hektograph Picture for Color Study 
Cap and coat and sled, red; muff, light brown; leggings and sled rope, dark brown; sky, blue. 
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1912 A GOOD START 1912 
At the Opening of School 
Will Make the Future Journey Easy 


No trouble will be found in interesting children if you select the right assistants. 
Small booklets have a peculiar charm for Little People. 
child mind as no large book ever can, 

Try these Favorite Children’s Classics J|ONCE, and you will never afterwards be 


without a supply. 


First Grade 


No. 2, Aisop’s FABLEs. 

Adapted for primary grades. Large type. Fox and 
the Lion, Fox and the Grapes, The Cocks, Doodle and 
the Piece of Gold, the Wolf and the Goat, The Lazy 
Grass r, The Wolf and the Crane, The Kid and the 
Wolf, Fox and the Crow, The Stag at the Lake. 


No, 3. Aisop’s FABLEs. 


Same as above. The Hawk and the Nightingale 
The Snake’s Eggs, The Fox and the Crab, The Ant and 
the Dove. The Dog and the Shadow, The Cat and the 
Birds, The Fox and the Well, The Fox and the Stork, 


No. 73. Bups, Stems AND Roots, 


A little Nature Reader about the various kinds of 
buds. Illustrated, 


No. 74. WaT ANNIE SAw. 


Nature Stories, telling of a Snail, Blackbird, Beetle, 
a Kitty, Mrs. Mouse, Rabbits, and other familiar animals. 


No. 77. FLOWER FRIENDs. I. 


Another delightful Nature Reader, telling about the 
early spring flowers, in simple language. 


Second Grade 


No. 7. LittLe Rep RipinG Hoop, 


The story of Little Red Riding Hood told ‘nm simple 
form, Illustrated, large type. 


No. 8. JACK AND THE BEANSTALK. 
Always interesting to children, told in simple form. 


No. 75. Roots AND STEMS. 


Nature Stories for second grade. Large, clear type. 
Illustrated. 


No. 76. Birp FRIENDs. 

Stories about the Woodpecker, Flicker, Purple 
Finch, The Cuckoo, Red-eyed Vireo, Black and Yellow 
Warbler, The Bank Swallow. Full-page illustrations, 


No. 87. LEGENDS OF THE SPRINGTIME. 

Being the story of the Sleeping Beauty, English 
version, and the story of Siegfried and Brunhilde, Ger- 
man version. 


No, 189. CHILDREN OF History. I. 

The Story of the Life of Washington, Franklin, Ful- 
ton, S. F. B. Morse, Eli Whitney, Edison, told in simple 
language. Large, clear type. 


No. 190. CHILDREN OF History. II. 
The Story’of Irving, Cooper, Audubon, Webster, 
Emerson, Bryant. 


They seem to appeal to the 


Third Grade 


No. 45. STORY OF THE PILGRIMS. 
In simple form, the Story of the Pilgrim Fathers, 
No, 46. SiOxy OF THE Boston TEA PARTY. 
Besides the Story of the Tea Party, the book con- 


tains words and music of two songs, ‘‘ Revolutionary 
Tea” and “The Origin of Yankee Doodle.” 


No, 68. SToky OF THE NORSEMEN. 

A story in simple form, by Mrs. S. E. Dawes, of 
how the brave Norse Eric discovered America. 
No. 69. Puss In Boots. 

Old, yet always of interest to boys and girls is the 
tale of Puss in Boots. 
No. 95. STORIES OF REVOLUTION. I. 

Story of Lexington and Concord in simple form 


No. 96. SToRIEs OF REVOLUTION. II, 
Same as above. British driven from Boston. 


No. 101. STorres OF REVOLUTION. III. 


Same as gs and 96. Battle of Long Island. 
No. 120. THE LIBERTY BELL. 
Story written by Mrs. S. E. Dawes. 


“ There was tumult in the City, 
In the quaint old Quaker town.” 


Each number contains 32 pages of Choice Illustrated Literature, bound in strong manila covers. 


Price, 60 cents per dozen. 








Single copies, 6 cents 


TRY THEM AND YOU WILL BE CONVINCED 


It is a commonplace to-day that children 
are interested in action above all else. They 
are adepts at imitation and they are constantly 
in search of opportunities to indulge their 
passion for play and fun. It is a happy idea 
to have a series of readers based on these 
great fundamental interests — Action, Imita- 
tion, and Fun. 

This is what Mara L. Pratt (now Mrs. 
Pratt-Chadwick ) has recently done in a series 
published by the Educational Publishing 
Company. 

There are at least ten volumes in the series, 
and each volume works out one or more of 
the Classic myths, fables, or Mother Goose 
tales. 

Young readers—in the second or third 
school year—are delighted with the treat- 
ment of the stories, which are presented 
according to latest psychological thought re- 
garding method in the teaching of reading. 

One of the strongest points in favor of these 
books is that they appeal to the child’s sense 
of humor. Most books neglect this sense 
entirely, which is nothing less than a mis- 
fortune. 

Happily we are growing away from the 
notion that we must present to children only 
that which attempts to teach them to be 
“good” or “gentle” or “kind” or“ obedi- 
ent.” The writer ventures the opinion that 
one can influence a child for good more 
readily by making him laugh over good 
wholesome fun than by preaching at him in 
a dull, moralizing way. 

Pror. M. V. O’SHEA 
University of Wisconsin 


Action, 
Imitation 
and Fun 
Series 
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Primers 


I The Little People’s Sound Primer 


II 
III The Three Pigs 
IV The Three Bears 


Advanced Primers 


The Little Red Hen 


I Three Little Kittens—Chicken Little 
II_ Little Red Riding Hood— The Seven Kids 
III Bow-wow and Mew-mew 


First Readers 


I Puss in Boots— Reynard the Fox 
II Jack the Giant Killer 
III Hop o’ My Thumb— Little Tom Thumb 
IV Jack and the Beanstalk — Diamonds and Toads 
Illustrated. Cloth. Price, 30 Cents each 
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Pears’. 


My grandmother 
used Pears’ Soap; 
perhaps yours did, 

’ We owe them 
gratitude for that. 

Use Pears’ for 
the. children; they 
soon the 


habit. 


Established in 1789 


acquire 








. PREPARE FOR 


LINCOLN'S BIRTHDAY: 


We offer t: achers a matchless series of timely, literary and 
artistic helps for the apeconsie® celebration of Lincoln’s 
Birthday. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 

A COLLECTION oF AUTHENTIC STORIES, WITH PoEmMs, SONGS, 

AND PROGRAMS, FOR THE Boys, GIRLS; AND TEACHERS OF 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 

Lituian C. BERGOLD 
State Normal School, Macomb, Iii. 
Cloth Price, 40 cents 

THE LIFE OF LINCOLN A faithful, graphic. portraitufe 
adapted to the higher grades of thecommon schools,. Cloth, 25 
cents. } 

THE STORY OF LINCOLN For third and fourth grade 
pupils. Paper, 6 cents. 

LINCOLN’S SPEECHES. Five celebrated addresses, including 
the Gettysburg Speech. “Paper, 6 cents. 

BLACKBOARD STENCILS Life-sized Lincoln.Portrait, 5 
cents. Log Cabin, Lincoln’s Boyhood, Statue of Lincoln, Lincoln 
the Rail-splitter, each 10 cents. Large Stencil of Lincoln, 15 cents. 

LINCOLN PORTRAIT (Statue by St. Gaudens) An adorn- 
ment to any Schoolroom. 12x 16 inches. Heavy paper. Sepia 
tint, in tube, 25 cents. 

LINCOLN PORTRAITS Small size, half-tone,’ stiff paper. 
For compositions, cover designs, calendars, and other school 
work. 24 copies in envelope, to cents. 

EXERCISES FOR LINCOLN’ BIRTHDAY Teeming with 
variety and a patriotic fervor, befitting the occasion and lastingly 
impressive. Prose ahd poem, song, concert and responsive eX- 
erc'ses and drills. Heavy paper, 80 pages. By mail, 25 cents. 
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over a thousand cities and towns. 
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DLEYS STANDARD 





FOR ALL GRADES OF SCHOOL AND ART WORK 


WATER 






In Cakes—in Pans—in Tubes 





Bradley’s Water Colors were originated and especially de- 
signed for educationai work. They are unequalled for educational purposes, and have been 
more widely adopted by school boards than all other kinds combined, being officially used in 
Prepared to meet the individual. needs of every school, both in variety 


of assortments and prices, they will provide exactly what your school requires. 
Write for beautiful souvenir catalog (sent free) describing those colors 


together with many other art work materials. 


Address our nearest office 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Massachusetts 


Boston New York 


Philadelphia 


CHICAGO: THOMAS CHARLES CoO. 


Atlanta San Francisco 
KANSAS CITY: HOOVER BROS:- 
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